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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
TELL IT NOT IN GATH. 


S they sat silent in that little sitting-room after supper, a double 
knock at the door suddenly announced the arrival of a 
telegram for Ernest. He opened it with trembling fingers. It was 
from Lancaster :—‘ Come down to the office at once. Schurz has 
been sentenced to a year’s imprisonment, and we want a leader 
about him for to-morrow.” The telegram roused Ernest at once 
from his stupefied lethargy. Here was a chance at last of doing 
something for Max Schurz and for the cause of freedom! Here 
was a chance of waking up all England to a sense of the horrible 
crime it had just committed through the voice of its duly accredited 
judicial mouthpiece! The country was trembling on the brink of an 
abyss, and he, Ernest Le Breton, might just be in time to save it. 
The Home Secretary must be compelled by the unanimous clamour 
of thirty millions of free working people to redress the gross injustice 
of the law in sending Max Schurz, the greatest, noblest, and purest- 
minded of mankind, to a common felon’s prison! Nothing else 
on earth could have moved Ernest, jaded and dispirited as he was 
at that moment, to the painful exertion of writing a newspaper leader 
after the day’s fatigues and excitements, except the thought that by 
doing so he might not only blot out this national disgrace, as he 
considered it, but might also help to release the martyr of the people’s 
rights from his incredible, unspeakable punishment. Flushed and 
feverish though he was, he rose straight up from the table, handed 
the telegram to Edie without a word, and started off alone to hail a 
hansom cab and drive down immediately to the office. Arthur 
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Berkeley, fearful of what might happen to him in his present excited 
state, stole out after him quietly, and followed him unperceived in 
another hansom at a little distance. 

When Ernest got to the Morning Intelligence buildings, he was 
shown up at once into the editorial room. He expected to find Mr. 
Lancaster at the same white heat of indignation as himself ; but to 
his immense surprise he actually found him in the usual sleepy 
languid condition of apathetic impartiality. “I wired for you, Le 
Breton,” the impassive’ editor said calmly, “because I understand 
you know all about this man Schurz, who has just got his twelve 
months’ imprisonment this evening. I suppose, of course, you’ve 
heard already all about it.” 

“T’ve been at the trial all day,” Ernest answered, “ and myself 
heard the verdict and sentence.” 

“Good,” Mr. Lancaster said with a dreamy touch of approval in 
his tone. “ That’s good journalism, certainly, and very smart of you. 
Helps you to give local colour and realistic touches to the matter. 
But you ought to have called in here to see me immediately. We 
shall have a regular reporter’s report of the trial, of course ; but 
reporters’ reports are fearfully and wonderfully lifeless. If you like, 
besides the leader, you might work up a striking headed article on 
the Scene in Court. This is an important case, and we want some- 
thing more about it than mere writing, you know ; a little about the 
man himself and his personal history, which Berkeley tells me you're 
well acquainted with. He’s written something called ‘Gold and the 
Proletariate,’ or whatever it is ; just tell our readers all about it. As 
to the leader, say what you like in it—of course I shall look over the 
proof, and tone it down a bit to suit the taste of our public—we 
appeal mainly to the mercantile middle class, I need hardly say ; but 
you know the general policy of the paper, and you can just write 
what you think best, subject to subsequent editorial revision. Get 
to work at once, please, as the articles are wanted immediately, and 
send down slips as fast as they’re written to the printers.” 

Ernest could hardly contain his surprise at Mr. Lancaster’s 
calmness under such unheard-of circumstances—when the whole 
laborious fabric of British liberties was tottering visibly to its base— 
but he wisely concluded to himself that the editor had to see articles 
written about every possible subject every evening—from a European 
convulsion to a fire at a theatre,—and that use must have made it in 
him a property of easiness. When a man’s obliged to work himself 
up perpetually into a state of artificial excitement about every railway 
accident, explosion, shipwreck, earthquake, or volcanic eruption, in 
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Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and the islands of the Pacific Ocean, 
why then, Ernest charitably said to himself, his sympathies must 
naturally end by getting a trifie callous, especially when he’s such a 
very apathetic person to start with as this laconic editorial Lancaster. 
So he turned into the little bare box devoted to his temporary use, 
and began writing with perfectly unexampled and extraordinary 
rapidity at his leader and his article about the injured and martyred 
apostle of the slighted communistic religion. 

It was only a few months since Ernest had with vast toil and fore- 
thought spun slowly out his maiden newspaper article on the Italian 
organ-boy, and now he found himself, to his own immense surprise, 
covering sheet after sheet of paper in feverish haste with a long 
account of Max Schurz’s splendid life and labours, and with a really 
fervid and eloquent appeal to the English people not to suffer such a 
man as he to go helplessly and hopelessly to an English prison, at 
the bare bidding of a foreign despot. He never stopped for one 
moment to take thought or to correct what he had written ; in the 
excitement of the moment, his pen travelled along over the paper as 
if inspired, and he found the words and thoughts thronging his brain 
almost faster than his lagging hand could suffice to give them visible 
embodiment. As each page was thrown off hurriedly, he sent it 
down, still pale and wet, to the printers in the office ; and before two 
o'clock in the morning, he had full proofs of all he had written sent 
up to him for final correction. It was a stirring and vigorous leader, 
he felt quite certain himself as he read it over ; and he thought with 
a swelling breast that it would appear next day, with all the impersonal 
authority of the Morning Intelligence stamped upon its face, at ten 
thousand English breakfast tables, where it might rouse the people in 
their millions to protest sternly before it was too late against this 
horrid violation of our cherished and boasted national hospitality. 

Meanwhile, Arthur Berkeley had stopped at the office, and run 
in hastily for five minutes’ talk with the terrible editor. “ Don’t say 
anything to shock Le Breton, I beg of you, Lancaster,” he said, 
“about this poor man Schurz who has just been sent for a year to 
prison. It’s a very hard case, and I’m awfully sorry for the man 
myself, though that’s neither here nor there. I can see from your 
face that you, for your part, don’t sympathise with him ; but at any 
rate, don’t say anything about it to hurt Le Breton’s feelings. He’s 
ina dreadfully feverish and excited condition this evening ; Max 
Schurz has always been to him almost like a father, and he naturally 
takes his sentence very bitterly to heart. To tell you the truth, I 
regret it a great deal myself; I know a little of Schurz, through Le 
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Breton, and I know what a well-meaning, ardent, enthusiastic person 
he really-is, and how much good actually underlies all his chaotic 
socialistic notions. But at any rate, I do beg of you, don’t say 
anything to further excite and hurt poor Le Breton.” 

“Certainly not,” the editor answered, smoothing his large hands 
softly, one over the other. ‘Certainly not ; though I confess, as a 
practical man, I don’t sympathise in the least with this preposterous 
German refugee fellow. So far as I can learn, he’s been at the 
bottom of half the revolutionary and insurrectionary movements of 
the last twenty years—a regular out-and-out professional socialistic 
incendiary.” 

“ You wouldn’t say so,” Berkeley replied quietly, “if you’d seen 
more of him, Lancaster.” But being a man of the world, and having 
come mainly on Ernest’s account, he didn’t care to press the 
abstract question of Herr Max’s political sincerity any further. 

“ Well,” the editor went on, a little testily, “‘ be that as it may, I 
won't discuss the subject with your friend Le Breton, who’s really a 
nice, enthusiastic young fellow, I think, as far as I’ve seen him. I'll 
simply let him write to-night whatever he pleases, and make the 
necessary alterations in proof afterwards, without talking it over with 
him personally at all. That'll avoid any needless discussion and 
ruffling of his supersensitive communistic feelings. Poor fellow, he 
looks very ill indeed to-night. I’m really extremely sorry for him.” 

“When will he be finished?” asked Arthur. 

“ At two,” the editor answered. 

**T’ll send a cab for him,” Arthur said ; “ there’ll be none about 
at that hour, probably. Will you kindly tell him it’s waiting for 
him.” 

At two o’clock or a little after, Ernest drove home with his heart 
on fire, full of eagerness and swelling hope for to-morrow morning. 
He found Edie waiting for him, late as it was, with a little bottle of 
wine—an unknown luxury at Mrs. Halliss’s lodgings—and such light 
supper as she thought he could manage to swallow in his excitement. 
Ernest drank a glass of the wine, but left the supper untasted. Then 
he went to bed, and tossed about uneasily till morning. He couldn’t 
sleep through his anxiety to see his great leader appear in all the 
added dignity of printer’s ink, and rouse the slumbering world of 
England up to a due sense of Max Schurz’s wrongs and the law’s 
incomprehensible iniquity. 

Before seven, he rose very quietly, dressed himself without saying 
a word, and stole out to buy an early copy of the Morning Intelligence. 
He got one at the small tobacconist’s shop round the corner, where 
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he had taken his first hint for the Italian organ-boy leader. It was 
with difficulty that he could contain himself till he was back in Mrs. 
Halliss’s little front parlour; and there he tore open the paper 
eagerly, and turned to the well-remembered words at the beginning 
of his desperate appealing article. He could recollect the very run 
of every clause and word he had written: “No Englishman can 
read without a thrill of righteous indignation,” it began, “ the sentence 
passed last night upon Max Schurz, the author of that remarkable 
economical work, ‘Gold and the Proletariate.’ Herr Schurz is one 
of those numerous refugees from German despotism who have taken 
advantage of the hospitable welcome usually afforded by England 
to the oppressed of all creeds or nations”—and so forth, and so 
forth. Where was it, now? Yes, that was it, in the place of honour, 
of course—the first leader under the clock in the Morning Intelligence. 
His eye caught at once the opening key-words, “ No Englishman.” 
Sinking down into the easy chair by the flowers in the window, 
he prepared to run it through at his leisure with breathless 
anxiety. 

“No Englishman can read without a feeling of the highest 
approval the sentence passed last night upon Max Schurz, the author 
of that misguided economical work, ‘ Gold and the Proletariate.’ Herr 
Schurz is one of those numerous refugees from German authority, 
who have taken advantage of the hospitable welcome usually afforded 
by England to the oppressed of all creeds or nations, in order to 
hatch plots in security against the peace of sovereigns or governments 
with which we desire always to maintain the most amicable and 
cordial relations.” Ernest’s eyes seemed to fail him. The type on 
the paper swam wildly before his bewildered vision. What on earth 
could this mean? It was his own leader, indeed, with the very 
rhythm and cadence of the sentences accurately preserved, but with 
all the adjectives and epithets so ingeniously altered that it was 
turned into a crushing condemnation of Max Schurz, his principles, 
his conduct, and his ethical theories. From beginning to end, the 
article appealed to the common-sense of intelligent Englishmen to 
admire the dignity of the law in thus vindicating itself against the 
atrocious schemes of a dangerous and ungrateful political exile who 
had abused the hospitality of a great free country to concoct vile 
plots against the persons of friendly sovereigns and innocent ministers 
on the European continent. 

Ernest laid down the paper dreamily, and leant back for a 
moment in his chair, to let his brain recover a little from the reeling 
dizziness of that crushing disappointment, Then he turned in a 
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giddy mechanical fashion to the headed article on the fourth page. 
There the self-same style of treatment met once more his astonished 
gaze. All the minute facts as to Max Schurz’s history and personality 
were carefully preserved ; the description of his simple artisan life, his 
modest household, his Sunday evening receptions, his great following 
of earnest and enthusiastic refugees—every word of all this, which 
hardly anyone else could have equally well supplied, was retained 
intact in the published copy ; yet the whole spirit of the thing had 
utterly evaporated, or rather had been perverted into the exact 
opposite unsympathetic channel. Where Ernest had written “en- 
thusiasm,” Lancaster had simply altered the word to “fanaticism ;” 
where Ernest had spoken of Herr Max’s “ single-hearted devotion,” 
Lancaster had merely changed the phrase into “ undisguised revolu- 
tionary ardour.” The whole paper was one long sermon against 
Max Schurz’s Utopian schemes, imputing to him not only folly but 
even positive criminality as well. We all know how we all in 
England look upon the foreign political refugee—a man to be hit 
again with impunity, because he has no friends ; but to Ernest, who 
had lived so long in his own little socialistic set, the discovery that 
people could openly say such things against his chosen apostle at the 
very moment of his martyrdom, was a hideous and blinding dis- 
illusionment. He put the paper down upon the table once more, 
and buried his face helplessly between his burning hands. 

The worst of it all was this : if Herr Max ever saw those articles 
he would naturally conclude that Ernest had been guilty of the 
basest treachery, and that too on the very day when he most needed 
the aid and sympathy of all his followers. With a thrill of horror he 
thought in his own soul that the great leader might suspect him for 
an hour of being the venal Judas of the little sect. 

How Ernest ever got through that weary day he did not know 
himself ; nothing kept him up through it except his burning indigna- 
tion against Lancaster’s abominable conduct. About eleven o’clock, 
Arthur Berkeley called in to see him. “I’m afraid you’ve been a 
little disappointed,” he said, “about the turn Lancaster has given to 
your two articles. He told me he meant to alter the tone so as to 
suit the policy of the paper, and I see he’s done so very thoroughly. 
You can’t look for much sympathy from commonplace, cold, cal- 
culating Englishmen for enthusiastic natures like Herr Max’s.” 

Emest turned to him in blank amazement. He had expected 
Berkeley to be as angry as himself at Lancaster’s shameful mutilation 
of his appealing leader ; and he found now that even Berkeley 

_ accepted it as an ordinary incident in the course of journalistic busi- 
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ness. His heart sank within him as he thought how little hope there 
could be of Herr Max’s liberation when even his own familiar friend 
Berkeley looked upon the matter in such a casual careless fashion. 

‘“‘T shall never write another word for the Morning Intelligence,” 
he cried vehemently, after a moment’s pause. “ If we starve for it, I 
shall never write another word in that wicked, abominable, dis- 
honourable paper. I can die easily enough, heaven knows, without 
a murmur: but I can’t be disloyal to dear Herr Max, and to all my 
innate ingrained principles.” 

“ Don’t say that, Ernest,” Berkeley answered gently. “ Think of 
Mrs. Le Breton and the baby. The luxury of starvation for the sake 
of a cause is one you might venture to allow yourself if you were 
alone in the world as I am, but not one which you ought to force 
unwillingly upon your wife and children. You've been getting a 
trifle more practical of late, under the spur of necessity ; don’t go and 
turn impossible again, at the supreme moment. Whatever happens, 
it’s your plain duty to go on writing for the Morning Intelligence. 
You say with your own hand only what you think and believe your- 
self: the editor alone is responsible for the final policy of the paper.” 

Ernest only muttered slowly to himself, “‘ Never, never, never!” 

Still, though the first attempt had failed, Ernest did not wholly 
give up his hopes of doing something towards the release of Herr 
Max from that unutterable imprisonment. He drew up a form of 
petition to the Home Secretary, in which he pointed out the reasons 
for setting aside the course of the law in the case of this particular 
political prisoner. With feverish anxiety he ran about London for 
the next two days, trying to get influential signatures to his petition, 
and to rouse the people in their millions to demand the release of 
the popular martyr. Alas for the stolid indifference of the British 
public! The people in their millions sat down to eat and drink, and 
rose up to play, exactly as if nothing unusual in any way had 
happened. Most of them had never heard at all of Herr Max, or of 
“Gold and the Proletariate,” and those who had heard understood 
for the most part that he was a bad lot who was imprisoned for trying 
nefariously to blow up the Emperor of Rooshia. Crowds of people 
nightly besieged the doors of the Ambiguities and the Marlborough, 
to hear the fate of “The Primate of Fiji” and “The Duke of Ber- 
mondsey ;” but very few among the millions took the trouble to sign 
their names to Ernest Le Breton’s despairing petition. Even the 
advanced radicals of the market-place, the men who figured largely 
at Trafalgar Square meetings and Agricultural Labourers’ Unions, 
feared to damage their reputation for moderation and sobriety by 
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getting themselves mixed up with a continental agitator like this man 
Schurz that people were talking about. The Irish members expressed 
a pious horror of the very word dynamite : the working-man leaders 
hummed and hawed, and regretted their inability, in their very 
delicate position, to do anything which might seem like coun- 
tenancing Russian nihilism. In the end, Ernest sent in his petition 
with only half a dozen unknown signatures: and the Home 
Secretary’s private prompter threw it into the waste-paper basket 
entire, without even taking the trouble to mention its existence to 
his harassed and overburdened chief. Just a Marylebone com- 
munist refugee in prison! How could a statesman with half the 
bores and faddists of England on his troubled hands, find time to 
look at uninfluential petitions about an insignificant worthless nobody 
like that? 

So gentle, noble-natured, learned Herr Max went to prison, and 
served his year there uncomplainingly, like any other social male- 
factor ; and Society talked about his case with languid interest for 
nearly a fortnight, and then straightway found a new sensation, and 
forgot all about him. But there are three hundred and sixty-five 
days of twenty-four hours each in every year ; and for every one of 
those days Herr Max and Herr Max’s friends never forgot for an 
hour together that he was in prison. 

And at the end of the week Ernest got a letter from Lancaster, 
enclosing a cheque for eight guineas. That is a vast sum of money, 
eight guineas: just think of all the bread, and meat, and tea, and 
clothing one can buy with it for a small family! “My dear 
Le Breton,” the editor wrote—in his own hand, too; a rare honour ; 
for he was a kindly man, and he had learned, much to his surprise, 
from Arthur Berkeley, that Ernest was angry at his treatment of the 
Schurzian leader : “My dear Le Breton, I enclose cheque for eight 
guineas, for your two articles. I hope you didn’t mind the way I 
was obliged to cut them up in some unessential details, so as to suit 
the policy of the paper. I kept whatever was really most distinctive 
as embodying special information inthem. You know, we are above 
all things strictly moderate. Please send us another social shortly.” 

It was a kind letter, undoubtedly a kind and kindly-meant letter : 
but Ernest flung it from him as though he had been stung by a 
serpent or a scorpion. Then he handed the cheque to Edie in 
solemn silence, to see what she would do with it. He merely 
wanted to try her constancy. For himself, he would have felt like a 
Judas indeed if he had taken and used their thirty pieces of silver. 

Edie looked at the cheque intently, and sighed a deep sigh of 
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regret. How could she do otherwise? they were so very poor, and 
it was such an immense sum of money! Then she rose quietly with- 
out saying a word, and lighted a match from the box on the mantel- 
piece. She held the cheque firmly between her finger and thumb 
till it was nearly burnt, and let it drop slowly at last into the empty 
fireplace. Ernest rose up and kissed her tenderly. The leaden 
weight of the thirty pieces of silver was fairly off their united 
conscience. They had made what reparation they could for the 
evil of that unhappy, undesigned leader. After all, Ernest had 
wasted the last remnant of his energy on one eventful evening, all 
for nothing. ' 

As Edie sat looking wistfully at the smouldering fragments of the 
burnt cheque, Ernest roused her again by saying quietly, “‘ To-day’s 
Saturday. Have we got anything for to-morrow’s dinner, Edie?” 

“Nothing,” Edie answered, simply. “How much money have 
you left, Ernest ?” 

‘* Sixpence,” Ernest said, without needing to consult his empty 
purse for confirmation—he had counted the pence, as they went, too 
carefully for that already. ‘‘ Edie, I’m afraid we must go at last to 
the poor man’s banker till I can get some more money.” 

“Oh, Ernest—not—not—not the pawnbroker ! ” 

“Yes, Edie, the pawnbroker.” 

The tears came quickly into Edie’s eyes, but she answered 
nothing. They must have food, and there was no other way open 
before them. They rose together and went quietly into the bed- 
room. There they gathered together the few little trinkets and other 
things that might be of use to them, and Ernest took down his hat 
from the stand to go out with them to the pawnbroker’s. 

As he turned out he was met energetically on the landing by a 
stout barricade from good Mrs. Halliss. “ No, sir, not you, sir,” the 
landlady said firmly, trying to take the parcel from him as he went 
towards the door. “I beg your pardon, sir, for ‘avin’ over’eard what 
wasn’t meant for me to ’ear, no doubt, but I couldn’t ’elp it, sir, and 
John an’ me can’t allow nothink of this sort, we can’t. We're used 
to this sort o’ things, sir, John and me is; but you and the dear lady 
isn’t used to ’em, sir, and didn’t hought to be neither, and John an’ 
me can’t allow it, not anyhow.” 

Ernest turned scarlet with shame, but could say nothing. Edie 
only whispered softly, “‘ Dear, dear Mrs. Halliss, we’re so sorry, but 
we can’t help it.” 

“’Elp it, ma’am,” said Mrs. Halliss, herself almost crying, “nor 
there ain’t no reason why you should try to ’elp it neither. As I says 
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to John, ‘John,’ says I, ‘there ain’t no ’arm in it, noways,’ says I, 
‘but I can’t stand by,’ says I, ‘and see them two poor dear young 
creechurs,’ meanin’ no offence, ma’am, ‘a-pawnin’ of their own 
jewelry and things to go and pay for their Sunday’s dinner.’ And 
John, ’e says, says ’e, ‘Quite right, Martha,’ says ’e ; ‘don’t let ’em, 
my dear,’ says ’e. ‘The Lord has prospered us a bit in our ’umble 
way, Martha,’ says ’e, ‘and we ain’t got no cause to want, we ain’t ; 
and if the dear lady and the good gentleman wouldn’t take it as a 
liberty,’ says ’e, ‘it ’ud be better they should just borrer a pound or 
two for a week from us,’ says ’e, beggin’ your pardon, ma’am, for 
’intin’ of it, ‘than that there Mr. Le Breting, as ain’t accustomed to 
such places nohow, should go a-makin’ acquaintance, for the fust 
time of his life, as you may say, with the inside of a pawnbroker’'s 
shop,’ says ’e. ‘ John,’ says I, ‘it’s my belief the lady and gentleman 
’ud be insulted,’ says I, ‘ though they ave the sweetest unassoomin’est 
young gentlefolk I ever did see,’ says I, ‘if we were to go astin’ them 
to accept the loan of money from the likes of you and me, John, as 
is no better, by the side of them, nor old servants, in the manner 0’ 
speakin.’ ‘Insulted,’ says ’e ; ‘not a bit of it, they needn’t, Martha,’ 
says ’e, ‘for I knows the ways of the aristocracy,’ says ’e, ‘and I 
knows as there’s many a gentleman as owns ’is own ’osses and ’is 
own ’ounds as isn’t afraid to borrer a pound or so from ‘is own 
coachman, or even from ’is own groom—not but what to borrer from 
a groom is lowerin’,’ says ’e, ‘in a tempory emergency. Mind you, 
Martha,’ says ’e, ‘a tempory emergency is a thing as may ’appen to 
landed gentlefolks any day,’ says’e. ‘It’s like a ’ole in your coat 
made by a tear,’ says’e ; ‘a haccident as may ’appen tomorrer to the 
Prince of Wales ’isself, upon the ’untin’ field,’ ’e says. ‘ Well, then, 
John,’ says I, ‘ I'll just go an’ speak to’em about it, this very minnit,’ 
says I, and if I might make so bold, ma’am, without seemin’ too 
presumptious, I should be very glad if you'd kindly allow me, 
ma’am, to lend Mr. Le Breting a few suvverins till’e gets ’is next 
remittances, ma’am.” ; 

Edie looked at Ernest, and Ernest looked at Edie and the land- 
lady ; and then they all three burst out crying together without 
further apology. Perhaps it was the old Adam left in Ernest a little ; 
but though he could stand kindness from Dr. Greatrex or from Mr. 
Lancaster stoically enough, he couldn’t watch the humble devotion 
of those two honest-hearted simple old servants without a mingled 
thrill of shame and tenderness. “ Mrs. Halliss,” he said, catching up 
the landlady’s hard red hand gratefully in his own, “you are too good 
and too kind and too considerate for us altogether. I feel we have 
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done nothing to deserve such great kindness from you. But I really 
don’t think it would be right of us to borrow from you when we don’t 
even know how long it may be before we’re able to return your 
money or whether we shall ever be able to return it at all. We're so 
much obliged to you, so very very much obliged to you, dear Mrs. 
Halliss, but I think we ought as a matter of duty to pawn these few 
little things rather than run into debt which we’ve no fair prospect at 
present of ever redeeming.” 

“ Has you please, sir,” Mrs. Halliss said gently, wiping her eyes 
with her snow-white apron, for she saw at once that Emest really 
meant what he said. ‘“ Not that John an’ me would think of it for a 
minnit, sir, so long as you wouldn’t mind our takin’ the liberty ; but 
any ’ow, sir, we can’t allow you to go out yourself and go to the 
pawnbroker’s. It ain’t no fit place for the likes of you, sir, a pawn- 
broker’s ain’t, in all that low company ; and I don’t suppose you’d 
rightly know ’ow much to hask on the articles, neither. John, ’e 
ain’t afeard of goin’; an’ ’e says ’e insists upon it as ’e’s to go, for ’e 
don’t think, sir, for the Zonour of the ’ouse, ’e says, sir, as a lodger of 
ours ought to be seen a-goin’ to the pawnbroker’s. Just you give 
them things right over to John, sir, and ’e’ll get you a better price 
on ’em by a long way nor they’d ever think of giving a gentleman 
like you, sir.” 

Ernest fought off the question in a half-hearted fashion for a little 
while, but Mrs, Halliss insisted upon it, and after a short time Ernest 
gave way, for to say the truth he had very vague ideas himself as to 
how he ought to proceed in a pawnbroking expedition. Mrs. Halliss 
ran down the kitchen stairs quickly, for fear he should change his 
mind as soon as her back was turned, and called out gaily to her 
husband in the first delight of her unexpected triumph. 

“John,” she cried, “—drat that man, where is’e? John, dear, 
you just putt your ’at on, and purtend to run round the corner a bit 
to Aston’s the pawnbroker’s. The Lord have mercy upon me for the 
stories I’ve been a-tellin’ of ’em, but I couldn’t bear to see them two 
pore things a-pawnin’ their little bits of jewelry and sich, and Mr. Le 
Breting, too, ’im as ain’t fit to go knockin’ together with underbred 
folks like pawnbrokers. So I told ’im as you’d take ’em round and 
pawn ’em for ’im yourself; not as I don’t suppose you’ve never 
pawned nothink in your ole life, John, leastways not since ever you 
an’ me kep’ company, for afore that I suppose you was purty much 
like other young men is, John, for all you shakes your ’ead at it now 
so innocent like. But you just run round, there’s a dear, and make 
as if you was goin’ to the pawnbroker’s, and then you come straight 
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‘ome again unbeknown to’em. I ain’t a goin’ to let them two pore 
dears go pawnin’ their things for a dinner nohow. You take them 
two suvverins out of your box, John, and putt away these ’ere little 
things for the present time till the pore souls is able to pay us, and 
if they never don’t, small matter neither. Now you go fast, John, 
there’s a dear, and come back, and mind you give them two suvverins 
to Mr. Le Breting as natural like as ever you’re able.” 

“Pawn ’em,” John said in a pitying voice, “no indeed, it ain’t 
come to that yet, I should ’ope, that they need go a-pawnin’ their 
effecks while we’ve got a suvverin or two laid by in our box, Martha. 
Not as anybody need be ashamed of pawnin’ on occasions, for that 
matter,—I don’t say as a reg’lar thing, but now an’ then on occasions, 
as you may call it; for even in the best dookal families, I’ve ’eard 
tell they do sometimes ’ave to pawn the dimonds, so that pawnin’ 
ain’t in the runnin’ noways, bless you, as respects gentility. Not 
as I’d like to go into a pawnshop myself, Martha, as I’ve always 
been brought up respectable ; but when you send for Mr. Hatten- 
borough to your own ressydence and say quite commandin’ like, 
‘’Er Grace ’ud be obleeged if you’d wait upon ’er in Belgrave Square 
to hinspeck ’er dimonds as I want to raise the wind on ’em,’ why, that’s 
quite another matter nat’rally.” 

When honest John came back in a few minutes and handed 
the two sovereigns over to Ernest, he did it with such an unblush- 
ing face as might have won hit applause on any stage for its perfect 
naturalness. “Lor bless your ’eart, sir,” he said in answer to 
Ernest’s shame-faced thanks, touching the place where his hat ought 
to be mechanically, “it ain’t nothing, sir, that ain’t. If it weren’t 
for the dookal families of England, sir, it’s my belief the pawn- 
brokin’ business wouldn’t be worth mentionin’, in the manner 0’ 
speakin’.” 

That evening, Ernest paced up and down the little parlour rather 
moodily for half an hour with three words ringing perpetually in his 
dizzy ears—the “ Never, never, never,” he had used so short a time 
since about the Morning Intelligence. He must get money somehow 
for Dot and Edie! he must get money somehow to pay good Mrs. 
Halliss for their board and lodging! There was only one way possible. 
Fight against it as he would, in the end he must come back to that 
inevitable conclusion. At last he sat down with a gloomy face at the 
centre table, and pulled out a sheet of blank foolscap. 

“ What are you going to do, Emest?” Edie asked him. 

Ernest groaned. “I’m writing a social for the Morning Intelligence, 
Edie,” he answered bitterly, 
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“Oh, Ernest!” Edie said with a face of horror and surprise. 
“ Not after the shameful way they’ve treated poor Max Schurz!” 

Ernest groaned again. ‘“ There’s nothing else to be done, Edie,” 
he said, looking up at her despondently. “I must earn money 
somehow to keep the house going.” 

It is the business of the truthful historian to narrate facts, not 
to palliate or extenuate the conduct of the various actors. Whether 
Ernest did right or wrong, at least he did it; he wrote a playful 
social for Monday’s Morning Intelligence, and carried it into the office 
on Sunday afternoon himself, because there was no postal delivery in 
the London district. 

That night, he lay awake once more for hours together, tossing 
and turning, and reflecting bitterly on his own baseness and his final 
moral downfall. Herbert was right, after all. The environment was 
beginning to conquer. He could hold out no longer. Herr Max 
was in prison; the world was ‘profoundly indifferent ; he himself 
had fallen away like Peter ; and there was nothing left for him now 
but to look about and find himself a dishonourable grave. 

And Dot? And Edie? What was to become of them after? 
Ah me, for the pity of it, when a man cannot even crawl quietly into 
a corner and die in peace like a dog, without being tortured by fears 
and terrors beforehand as to what will come to those he loves 
far better than life when he himself is quietly dead and buried out of 
the turmoil ! 


CuaPprer XXIX. 
A MAN AND A MAID. 


Ir Ernest and Edie had permitted it, Ronald Le Breton would 
have gone at once, after his coming of age, to club income and 
expenditure with his brother’s household. But, as Edie justly 
remarked, when he proposed it, such a course would pretty nearly 
have amounted to clubbing 47s income with ¢heir expenditure ; and 
even in their last extreme of poverty that was an injustice which 
neither she nor her husband could possibly permit. Ronald needed 
all his little fortune for his own simple wants, and though they them- 
selves starved, they couldn’t bear to deprive him of the small luxuries 
which had grown into absolute necessaries for one so feeble and 
weak. Indeed, ill as Ernest himself now was, he had never outgrown 
the fixed habit of regarding Ronald as the invalid of the family ; and 
to have taken anything, though in the direst straits, from him, would 
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have seemed like robbing the helpless poor of their bare necessities. 
So Ronald was fain at last to take lodgings for himself with a neigh- 
bour of good Mrs. Halliss’s, and only to share in Emest’s troubles 
to the small extent of an occasional loan, which Edie would have 
repaid to time if she had to go without their own poor little dinner 
for the sake of the repayment. 

Meanwhile, Ronald had another interest on hand which to his 
enthusiastic nature seemed directly imposed upon him by the finger 
of Providence—to provide a home and occupation for poor Selah, 
whom Herbert had cast aside as a legacy to him. As soonas he 
had got settled down to his own new mode of life in the Holloway 
lodgings, he began to look about for a fit place for the homeless girl 
—a place, he thought to himself, which must combine several special 
advantages ; plenty of work—she wanted that to take her mind off 
brooding ; good, honest, upright people ; and, above all, no religion. 
Ronald recognised that last undoubted requirement as of absolutely 
paramount importance. “She'll stand any amount of talk or any- 
thing else from me,” he said to himself often, “ because she knows 
I’m really in earnest ; but she wouldn’t stand it for a moment from 
those well-meaning, undiscriminating, religious busybodies, who are 
so awfully anxious about other people’s souls, though they never 
seem for a single minute to consider in any way other people’s 
feelings.” After a little careful hunting among his various acquaint- 
ances, however, he found at last a place that would exactly suit Selah 
at a stationer’s in Notting Hill ; and there he put her—with full 
confidence that Selah would do the work entrusted to her well and 
ably, if not from conscientiousness, at least from personal pride, 
“which, after all,” Ronald soliloquized dreamily, “is as good a 
substitute for the genuine article as one can reasonably expect to 
find in poor fallen human nature.” 

“T wish, Mr. Le Breton,” Selah said, quite timidly for her 
(maidenly reserve, it must be admitted, was not one of Selah Briggs’s 
strong points), “ that I wasn’t going to be quite so far away from you 
as Notting Hill. If I could see you sometimes, you know, I should 
feel that it might keep me more straight—keep me away from the 
river in future, Imean. I can’t stand most people’s preaching, but 
somehow your preaching seems to do me more good than harm, 
really, which is just the exact opposite way, it seems to me, from 
everybody else’s.” 

Ronald smiled sedately. “I’m glad you want to see me some- 
times,” he said, with a touch of something very like gallantry in his 
tone that was wholly unusual with him. “I shall walk over every 
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now and then, and look you up at your lodgings over yonder ; and 
besides, you can come on Sundays to dear Edie’s, and I shall be able 
to meet you there once a fortnight or thereabouts. But I’m not 
going to let you call me Mr. Le Breton any longer ; it isn’t friendly : 
and, what’s more, it isn’t Christian. Why should there be these 
artificial barriers between soul and soul, eh, Selah? I shall call you 
Selah in future: it seems more genuine and heartfelt, and unen- 
cumbered with needless conventions, than your misters and misses. 
After all, why should we keep up such idle formalities between 
brethren and fellow-workers ?” 

Selah started a little—she knew better than Ronald ‘himself did 
what such first advances really led to. “ Oh, Mr. Le Breton,” she 
said quickly, ‘‘ I really can’t call you Ronald. I can never call any 
other man by his Christian name as long as I live, after—your 
brother.” 

“You mistake me, Selah,” Ronald put in hastily, with his quaint 
gravity. “I mean it merely as a sign of confidence and a mark of 
Christian friendship. Sisters call their brothers by their Christian 
names, don’t they? So there can be no harm in that, surely. It 
seems to me that if you call me Mr. Le Breton, you’re putting me 
on the footing of a man merely; if you call me Ronald, you’re 
putting me on the footing of a brother, which is really a much more 
harmless and unequivocal position for me to stand in. Do, please, 
Selah, call me Ronald.” 

“T’m afraid I can’t,” Selah answered. “I daren’t. I mustn't.” 
But she faltered a little for a moment, notwithstanding. 

“You must, Selah,” Ronald said, with all the force of his 
enthusiastic nature, fixing his piercing eyes full upon her. “You 
must, I tell you. Call me Ronald.” 

“Very well—Ronald,” Selah said at last, after a long pause. 
“Good-bye, now. I must be going. Good-bye, and thank you. 
Thank you. Thank you.” There was a tear quivering even in 
Selah Briggs’s eye, as she held his hand lingeringly a moment in hers 
before releasing it. He was a very good fellow, really, and he had 
been so very kind, too, in interesting himself about her future. 

“What a marvellous thread of sameness,” Ronald thought to 
himself, as he walked back rapidly to his solitary lodgings, “runs 
through the warp and woof of a single family, after all! What an 
underlying unity of texture there must be throughout, in all its 
members, however outwardly dissimilar they may seem to be from 
one another! One would say at first sight there was very little, if 
anything, in common between me and Herbert. And yet this girl 
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interests me wonderfully. Of course I’m not in love with her—the 
notion of my falling in love with anybody is clearly too ridiculous. 
But I’m attracted by her, drawn towards her, fascinated as it were ; 
I feel a sort of curious spell upon me whenever I look into her deep 
big eyes, flashing out upon one with their strange luminousness. It 
isn’t merely that the Hand has thrown her in my way : that counts 
for something, no doubt, but not for everything. Besides, the Hand 
doesn’t act blindly—nay, rather, acts with supreme wisdom, surpassing 
the powers or the comprehension of man. When it threw Selah 
Briggs in my way, depend upon it, it was because the Infinite saw 
in me something that was specially adapted to her, and in her some- 
thing that was specially adapted to me. The instrument is duly 
shaped by inscrutable Wisdom for its own proper work. Now, 
whatever interests mein her, must have also interested Herbert in 
her equally and for the same reason. We're drawn towards her, 
clearly ; she exercises over both of us some curious, electric power 
that she doesn’t exercise, presumably, over other people. For 
Herbert must have been really in love with her—not that I’m in love 
with her, of course ; but still, the phenomena are analogous, even if 
on a slightly different plane—Herbert must have been really in love 
with her, I’m sure, or such a prudent man as he is would never have 
let himself get into what he would consider such a dangerous and 
difficult entanglement. Yes, clearly, there’s something in Selah 
Briggs that seems to possess a singular polarity, as Ernest would call 
it, for the Le Breton character and individuality ! 

“ And then, it cuts both ways, too, for Selah was once desperately 
in love with Herbert : of that I’m certain. She must have been, to 
judge from the mere strength of the final revulsion. She’s a girl of 
intensely deep passions—I like people to have some depth to their 
character, even if it’s only in the way of passion—and she’d never 
have loved him at all without loving him fervently and almost 
wildly : hers is a fervent, wild, indomitable nature. Yes, she was 
certainly in love with Herbert ; and now, though of course I don’t 
mean to say she’s in love with me (I hope it isn’t wrong to think in 
this way about an unmarried girl), still I can’t help seeing that I have 
a certain influence over her in return—that she pays much attention 
to what I say and think, considers me a person worth considering, 
which she doesn’t do, I’m sure, with most other people. Ah, well, 
there’s a vast deal of truth, no doubt, in these new hereditary 
doctrines of Darwin’s and Galton’s that Herbert and Ernest talk 
about so much ; a family’s a family, that’s certain, not a mere stray 
collection of casual acquaintances. How the likeness runs through 
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the very inmost structure of our hearts and natures! I see in Selah 
very much what Herbert saw in Selah : Selah sees in me very much 
what she saw in Herbert. Extraordinary insight into human nature 
men like Darwin and Galton have, to be sure! And David, too, 
what a marvellous thinker he was, really! What unfathomed depths 
of meaning lie unexpected in that simple sentence of his, ‘I am 
fearfully and wonderfully made.’ Fearfully and wonderfully, indeed, 
when one remembers that from one father and mother Herbert and 
I have both been compounded, so unlike in some things that we 
scarcely seem to be comparable with one another (look at Herbert’s 
splendid intellect beside mine !), so like in others that Selah Briggs 
—goodness gracious, what am I thinking of? I was just going to 
say that Selah Briggs falls in love first with one of us and then with 
the other. I do hope and trust it isn’t wrong of me to fill my poor 
distracted head so much with these odd thoughts about that un- 
fortunate girl, Selah !” 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE ENVIRONMENT FINALLY TRIUMPHS. 


WinTex had come, and on a bitter cold winter’s night, Ernest Le 
Breton once more received an unexpected telegram asking him to 
hurry down without a moment’s delay on important business to the 
Morning Intelligence office. The telegram didn’t state at all what 
the business was ; it merely said it was urgent and immediate with- 
out in any way specifying its nature. Ernest sallied forth in some 
perturbation, for his memories of the last occasion when the Morning 
Intelligence required his aid on important business were far from 
pleasant ones; but for Edie’s sake he felt he must go, and so he 
went without a murmur. 

“Sit down, Le Breton,” Mr. Lancaster said slowly when Ernest 
entered. “The matter I want to see you about’s a very peculiar one. 
I understand from some of my friends that you’re a son of Sir Owen 
Le Breton, the Indian general.” 

“Yes, I am,” Ernest answered, wondering within himself to what 
end this curious preamble could possibly be leading up. If there’s 
any one profession, he thought, which is absolutely free from the 
slightest genealogical interest in the persons of its professors, surely 
that particular calling ought to be the profession of journalism. 

“Well, so I hear, Le Breton. Now, I believe I’m right in say- 
ing, am I not, that it was your father who first subdued and organised 
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a certain refractory hill-tribe on the Tibetan frontier, known as the 
Bodahls, wasn’t it?” 

“ Quite right,” Emest replied, with a glimmering idea slowly 
rising in his mind as to what Mr. Lancaster was now driving at. 

“ Ah, that’s good, very good indeed, certainly. Well, tell me, 
Le Breton, do you yourself happen to know anything on earth about 
these precious insignificant people ? ” 

‘“‘T know all about them,” Ernest answered quickly. “I’ve read 
all my father’s papers and despatches, and seen his maps and plans 
and reports in our house at home from my boyhood upward. I 
know as much about the Bodahls, in fact, as I know about Bays- 
water, or Holborn, or Fleet Street.” 

“ Capital, capital,” the editor said, fondling his big hands softly, 
“that'll exactly suit us. And could you get at these plans and 
papers now, this very evening, just to refresh the gaps in your 


memory?” 
“T could have them all down here,” Ernest answered, “at an 


hour’s notice.” 

“ Good,” the editor said again. “I'll send a boy for them with a 
cab. Meanwhile, you’d better be perpending this telegram from our 
Simla correspondent, just received. It’s going to be the question of 
the moment, and we should very much like you to give us a leader 
of a full column about the matter.” 

Ernest took the telegram and read it over carefully. It ran in 
the usual very abbreviated newspaper fashion: “Russian agents 
revolted Bodahls Tibetan frontier. Advices Peshawar state Russian 
army marching on Merv. Bodahls attacked Commissioner, declared 
independence British raj.” 

‘Will you write us a leader?” the editor asked, simply. 

Ernest drew a long breath. Three guineas! Edie, Dot, an empty 
exchequer! If he could only have five minutes to make his mind 
up! But he couldn’t. After all, what did it matter what he 
said about these poor unknown Bodahls? If Ae didn’t write the 
leader, somebody else who knew far less about the subject than he 
did would be sure to do it. He wasn’t responsible for that impalp- 
able entity “ the policy of the paper.” Beside the great social power 
of the Morning Intelligence, of the united English people, what was 
he, Ernest Le Breton, but a miserable solitary misplaced unit? One 
way or the other, he could do very little indeed, for good or for 
evil. After half a minute’s internal struggle, he answered back the 
editor faintly, “‘ Yes, I will.” “ For Edie,” he muttergd half onren: 
to nomen, “¥ must do it for dear Edie.” 
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‘And you'll allow me to make whatever alterations I think 
necessary in the article to suit the policy of the paper?” the editor 
asked once more, looking through him with his sleepy keen grey 
eyes. “You see, Le Breton, I don’t want to annoy you, and I know 
your own principles are rather peculiar ; but of course all we want 
you for is just to give us the correct statement of facts about these 
outlandish people. All that concerns our own attitude towards 
them.as.a nation falls naturally under the head of editorial matter. 
You must see yourself that it’s quite impossible for us to let any one 
single contributor dictate from his own standpoint the policy of the 
paper.” 

Ernest bent his head slowly. ‘You're very kind to argue out 
the matter with me so, Mr. Lancaster,” he said, trembling with 
excitement. “Yes, I suppose I must bury my scruples, I'll write a 
leader about these Bodahls, and let you deal with it afterwards as 
you think proper.” 

They showed him into the bare little back room, and sent a boy 
up with a hastily written note to Ronald for the maps and papers. 
There Ernest sat for an hour or two, writing away for very life, and 
putting on paper everything that he knew about the poor Bodahls. 
By two o'clock, the proofs had all come up to him, and he took his 
hat in a shamefaced manner to sally out into the cold street,. where 
he hoped to hide his rising remorse and agony under cover of the 
solitary night. He knew too well what “the policy of the paper” 
would be, to venture upon asking any questions about it. As he left 
the office, a boy brought him down a sealed envelope from Mr. 
Lancaster. With his usual kindly thoughtfulness the editor had sent 
him at once the customary cheque for three guineas. Ernest folded 
it up with quivering fingers, and felt the blood burn in his cheeks 
as he put it away in his waistcoat pocket. That accursed money! 
For it he had that night sold his dearest principles! And yet, 
not for it, not for it, not for it—oh, no, not for it, but for Dot and 
Edie ! 

The boy had a duplicate proof in his other hand, and Ernest saw 
at once that it was his own leader, as altered and corrected by Mr. 
Lancaster. He asked the boy whether he might see it ; and the 
boy, knowing it was Ernest’s own writing, handed it to him at once 
without further question. Ernest did not dare to look at it then and 
there for fear he should break down utterly before the boy ; he put 
it for the moment into his inner pocket, and buttoned his thin over- 
coat tightly around him. It was colder still in the frosty air of early. 
morning, and the.contrast to the heated atmosphere of the printing 
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house struck him with ominous chill as he issued slowly forth into 
the silent precincts of unpeopled Fleet Street. 

It was a terrible memorable night, that awful Tuesday ; the 
coldest night known for many years in any English winter. Snow 
lay deep upon the ground, and a few flakes were falling still from the 
cloudy sky, for it was in the second week of January. The wind was 
drifting it in gusty eddies down the long streets, and driving the 
drifts before it like whirling dust in an August storm. Not a cab 
was to be seen anywhere, not even a stray hansom crawling home 
from clubs or theatres ; and Ernest set out with a rueful countenance 
to walk as best he might alone through the snow all the way to 
Holloway. It is a long and dreary trudge at any time; it seemed 
very long and dreary indeed to Ernest Le Breton, with his delicate 
frame and weak chest, battling against the fierce wind on a dark and 
snowy winter’s night, and with the fever of a great anxiety and a 
great remorse silently torturing his distracted bosom. At each step 
he took through the snow, he almost fancied himself a hunted Bodahl. 
Would British soldiers drive those poor savage women and children 
to die so of cold and hunger on their snowy hilltops? Would 
English fathers and mothers, at home at their ease, applaud the act 
with careless thoughtlessness as a piece of our famous spirited foreign 
policy? And would his own article, written with his own poor thin 
cold fingers in that day’s Morning Intelligence, help to spur them on 
upon that wicked and unnecessary war? What right had we to 
conquer the Bodahls? What right had we to hold them in subjection 
or to punish them for revolting? And above all, what right had he, 
Ernest Le Breton, upon whose head the hereditary guilt of the first 
conquest ought properly to have weighed with such personal heaviness 
—what right had he, of all men, directly or indirectly, to aid or abet 
the English people in their immoral and inhuman resolve? Oh, 
God, his sin was worse than theirs ; for they sinned, thinking they 
did justly ; but as for him, he sinned against the light ; he knew the 
better, and, bribed by gold, he did the worse. At that moment, the 
little slip of printed paper in his waistcoat pocket seemed to burn 
through all the frosts of that awful evening like a chain of molten steel 
into his very marrow ! 

Trudging on slowly through the white stainless snow, step by 
step,—snow that cast a sheet of pure white even over the narrow 
lanes behind the Farringdon Road,—cold at foot and hot at heart, 
he reached at last the wide corner by the Angel at Islington. The 
lights in the windows were all out long ago, of course, but the lamps 
outside were still flaring brightly, and a solitary policeman was 
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standing under one of them, trying to warm his frozen hands by 
breathing rapidly on the curved and distorted fingers. Ernest was 
very tired of his tramp by that time, and emboldened by companion- 
ship he stopped awhile to rest himself in the snow and wind under 
the opposite lamplight. Putting his back against the post, he drew 
the altered proof of his article slowly out of his inner pocket. It 
had a strange fascination for him, and yet he dreaded to look at it. 
With an effort, he unfolded it in his stiff fingers, and held the paper 
up to the light, regardless of the fact that the policeman was watching 
his proceedings with the interest naturally due from.a man of his 
profession to a suspicious-looking character who was probably a 
convicted pickpocket. The first sentence once more told him the 
worst. There was no doubt at all about it. The three guineas in 
his pocket were the price of blood ! 

“The insult to British prestige in the East,” ran that terrible 
opening paragraph, “implied in the brief telegram which we publish 
this morning from our own Correspondent at Simla, calls fora speedy 
and a severe retribution. It must be washed out in blood.” Blood, 
blood, blood !_ The letters swam before his eyes. It was this, then, 
that he, the disciple of peace-loving Max Schurz, the hater of war 
and conquest, the foe of unjust British domination over inferior races 
—it was this that he had helped to make plausible with his special 
knowledge and his ready pen! Oh, heaven, what reparation could 
he make for this horrid crime he had knowingly and wilfully com- 
mitted? What could he do to avoid the guilt of those poor savages’ 
blood upon his devoted head? In one moment, he thought out a 
hundred scenes of massacre and pillage—scenes such as he knew 
only too well always precede and accompany the blessings of British 
rule in distant dependencies. The temptation had been strong—the 
money had been sorely wanted—there was very little food in the 
house ; but how could he ever have yielded to such a depth of pre- 
meditated wickedness! He folded the piece of paper into his pocket 
once more, and buried his face in his hands for a whole minute. 
The policeman now began to suspect that he was not so much a 
pickpocket as an escaped lunatic. 

And so he was, no doubt. Of course we who are practical men 
of the world know very well that all this foolish feeling on Ernest Le 
Breton’s part was very womanish and weak and overwrought ; that 
he ought to have done the work that was set before him, asking no 
questions for conscience’ sake ; and that he might honestly have 
pocketed the three guineas, letting his supposed duty to a few naked 
brown people somewhere up in the Indian hill-country take care of 
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itself, as all the rest of us always do. But some allowance must 
naturally be made for his peculiar temperament and for his particular 
state of health. Consumptive people are apt to take a somewhat 
hectic view of life in every way ; they lack the common-sense ballast 
that makes most of us able to value the lives of a few hundred poor 
distant savages at their proper infinitesimal figure. At any rate, 
Ernest Le Breton, as a matter of fact, rightly or wrongly, did take 
this curious standpoint about things in general ; and did then and 
there turn back through the deep snow, all his soul burning within 
him, fired with dire remorse, and filled only with one idea—how to 
prevent this wicked article to which he had contributed so many 
facts and opinions from getting printed in to-morrow’s paper. True, 
it was not he who had put in the usual newspaper platitudes about 
the might of England, and the insult to the British flag, and the 
immediate necessity for a stern retaliation ; but all that vapouring 
wicked talk (as he thought it) would go forth to the world fortified 
by the value of his special facts and his obviously intimate acquaint- 
ance with the whole past history of the Bodahl people. So he 
turned back and battled once more with the wind and snow as far 
as Fleet Street ; and then he rushed excitedly into the Morning 
Intelligence office, and asked with the wildness of despair to see the 
editor. 

Mr. Lancaster had gone home an hour since, the porter said ; but 
Mr. Wilks, the sub-editor, was still there, superintending the printing 
of the paper, and if Ernest liked, Mr. Wilks would see him 
immediately. 

Ernest nodded assent at once, and was forthwith ushered up 
into Mr. Wilks’s private sanctum. The sub-editor was a dry, grizzly- 
bearded man, with a prevailing wolfish greyness of demeanour about 
his whole person ; and he shook Ernest’s proffered hand solemnly, 
in the dreary fashion that is always begotten of the systematic 
transposition of night and day. 

“For heaven’s sake, Mr. Wilks,” Ernest cried imploringly, “I 
want to know whether you can possibly suppress or at least alter my 
leader on the Bodahl insurrection ! ” 

Mr. Wilks looked at him curiously, as one might look at a person 
who had suddenly developed violent symptoms of dangerous insanity. 
“Suppress the Bodahl leader,” he said slowly like one dreaming. 
“Suppress the Bodahl leader! Impossible! Why, it’s the Jargest- 
type heading in the whole of to-day’s paper, is this Bodahl business. 
‘Shocking Outrage upon a British Commissioner on the Indian 
Frontier. Revolt of the Entire Bodahl Tribe. Russian Intrigue in 
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Central Asia. Dangerous Position of the Viceroy at Simla.’ Oh, 
dear me, no; not to have a leader upon ¢hat¢, my dear sir, would be 
simply suicidal ! ” 

“ But can’t you cut out my part of it, at least,” Ernest said anxi- 
ously. “Oh, Mr. Wilks, you don’t know what I’ve suffered to-night 
on account of this dreadful unmerited leader. It’s wicked, it’s un- 
just, it’s abominable, and I can’t bear to think that I have had any- 
thing to do with sending it out into the world to inflame the passions 
of unthinking people! Do please try to let my part of it be left out, 
and only Mr. Lancaster’s, at least, be printed.” , 

Mr. Wilks looked at him again with the intensest suspicion. 

“ A sub-editor,” he answered evasively, “has nothing at all to. 
do with the politics of a paper. The editor alone manages that de. 
partment on his own responsibility. But what on earth would you 
have me do? I can’t stop the machines for half an hour, can I, just 
to let you have the chance of doctoring your leader? If you 
thought it wrong to write it, you ought never to have written it ; now 
it’s written it must certainly stand.” 

Ernest sank into a chair, and said nothing; but he turned so 
deadly pale that Mr. Wilks was fain to have recourse to a little 
brown flask he kept stowed away in a corner of his desk, and to ad- 
minister a prompt dose of brandy and water. 

“There, there,” he said, in the kindest manner of which he was 
capable, “ what are you going todo now? You can’t be going out 
again in this state and in this weather, can you?” 

“Yes, I am,” Ernest answered feebly. “I’m going to walk home 
at once to Holloway.” 

“To Holloway!” the sub-editor said in a tone of comparative 
horror. “Oh! no, I can’t allow that. Wait here an hour or two 
till the workmen’s trains begin running. Or, stay ; Lancaster left his 
brougham here for me to-night, as I have to be off early to-morrow 
on business ; I’ll send you home in that, and let Hawkins get me a 
cab from the mews by order.” 

Ernest made no resistance ; and so the sub-editor sent him home 
at once in Lancaster’s brougham. 

When he got home in the early grey of morning, he found Edie 
still sitting up for him in her chair, and wondering what could be 
detaining him so long at the newspaper office. He threw himself 
wildly at her feet, and, in such broken sentences as he was able to 
command, he told her all the pitiful story. Edie soothed him and 
kissed him as he went along, but never said a word for good or evil. 
till he had finished. 
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“Tt was a terrible temptation, darling,” she said softly: “ a terri- 
ble temptation, indeed, and I don’t wonder you gave way to it ; but 
we mustn’t touch the three guineas. As you say rightly, it’s blood- 
money.” 

Ernest drew the cheque slowly from his pocket, and held it 
hesitatingly a moment in his hand. Edie looked at him curiously. 

“ What are you'going to do with it, darling?” she asked, in a low 
voice, as he gazed vacantly at the last dying embers in the little 
smouldering fireplace. 

“ Nothing, Edie dearest,” Ernest answered huskily, folding it up 
and putting it away in the drawer by the window. They neither of 
them dared to look the other in the face, but they had not the heart 
to burn it boldly. It was blood-money, to be sure; but three 
guineas are really so very useful ! 

Four days later, little Dot was taken with a sudden illness. 
Emest and Edie sat watching by her little cradle throughout the 
night: and saw with ‘heavy hearts that she was rapidly growing 
feebler. Poor wee soul, they had nothing to keep her for: it would 
be better, perhaps, if she were gone: and yet, the human heart can- 
not be stifled by such calm deliverances of practical reason : it wé// 
let its hot emotions overcome the cold calculations of better and 
worse supplied it by the unbiassed intellect. All night long they sat 
there tearfully, fearing she would not live till morning ; and in the 
early dawn they sent round hastily for a neighbouring doctor. They 
had no money to pay him with, to be sure; but that didn’t much 
matter: they could leave it over for the present, and perhaps some 
day before long Ernest might write another social, and earn an 
honest three guineas. Anyhow, it was a question of life and death, 
and they could not help sending for the doctor, whatever difficulty 
they might afterwards find in paying him. 

The doctor came, and looked with the usual professional serious- 
ness at the baby patient. Did they feed her entirely on London 
milk? he asked doubtfully. Yes, entirely. Ah! then that was the 
sole root of the entire mischief. She was very dangerously ill, no 
doubt, and he didn’t know whether he could pull her through any- 
how; but if anything would do it, it was a change to goat’s milk, 
There was a man who sold goat’s milk round the corner. He would 
show Ernest where to find him. 

Emest looked doubtfully at Edie, and Edie looked back again at 
Ernest. One thought rose at once in both their minds. They had 
no money to pay for it with, except—except that dreadful cheque. 
For four days it had lain, burning a hole in Ernest’s heart from its 
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drawer by the window, and he had not dared to change it. Now he 
rose without saying a word, and opened the drawer in a solemn, 
hesitating fashion. He looked once more at Edie inquiringly : Edie 
nodded a faint approval. Ernest, pale as death, put on his hat, and 
went out totteringly with the doctor. He stopped on the way to 
change the cheque at the baker’s where they usually dealt, and then 
went onto the goat’s milk shop. How that sovereign he flung upon 
the counter seemed to ring the knell of his self-respect! The man 
who changed it noticed the strangeness of Ernest’s look, and knew 
at once he had not come by the money honestly. He rang it twice 
to make sure it was good, and then gave the change to Ernest. But 
Dot, at least, was saved : that was a great thing. The milk arrived 
duly every morning for some weeks, and, after a severe struggle, Dot 
grew gradually better. While the danger lasted, neither of them 
dared think much of the cheque; but when Dot had got quite well 
again, Ernest was conscious of a certain unwonted awkwardness of 
manner in talking to Edie. He knew perfectly well what it meant : 
they were both accomplices in crime together. 

When Ernest wrote his “ social” after Max Schurz’s affair, he felt 
he had already touched the lowest depth of degradation. He knew 
now that he had touched a still lower one. Oh! horrible abyss of 
self-abasement !—he had taken the blood-money. And yet, it was 
to save Dot’s life! Herbert-was right, after all: quite right. Yes, 
yes, all hope was gone: the environment had finally triumphed. 

In the awful self-reproach of that deadly remorse for the accept- 
ance of the blood-money, Ernest Le Breton felt at last in his heart 
that surely the bitterness of death was passed. It would be better 
for them all to die together than to live on through such a life of 
shame and misery. Ah, Peter, Peter, you are not the only one that 
has denied his Lord and Master ! 

And yet, Ernest Le Breton had only written part of a newspaper 
leader about a small revolt of the Bodahls. And he suffered more 
agony for it than many a sensitive man, even, has suffered for the 
commission of some obvious crime. 

“T say, Berkeley,” Lancaster droned out in the lobby of their club 
one afternoon shortly afterwards, ‘‘ what on earth am I ever to do about 
that socialistic friend of yours, Le Breton? I can’t ever give him any 
political work again, you know. Just fancy! first, you remember, I set 
kim upon the Schurz imprisonment business, and he nearly went mad 
then because I didn’t back up Schurz for wanting to murder the 
Emperor of Russia. After that, just now the other day, I tried him 
on the Bodahl business, and hang me if he didn’t have qualms of 
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conscience about it afterwards, and trudge back through all the snow 
that awful Tuesday, to see if he couldn’t induce Wilks to stop the press, 
and let him cut it all out at the last moment! He’s as mad as a 
March hare, you know, and if it weren’t that I’m really sorry for him 
I wouldn’t go on taking socials from him any longer. But I will ; I'll 
give him work as long as he’ll do it for me on any terms ; though, of 
course, it’s obviously impossible under the circumstances to let him 
have another go at politics, isn’t it ?” 

“You're really awfully kind, Lancaster,” Berkeley answered 
warmly. ‘No other fellow would do as much for Le Breton as you 
do. I admit he’s absolutely impracticable, but I would give 
more than I can tell you if only I thought he could be made to pull 
through somehow.” 

“ Impracticable !” the editor said shortly. ‘I believe you, in- 
deed. Why, do you remember that ridiculous Schurz business ? 
Well, I sent Le Breton a cheque for eight guineas for that lot, and 
can you credit it, it’s remained uncashed from that day to this. I 
really think he must have destroyed it.” 

** No doubt,” Arthur answered, with a smile. “ And the Bodahls ? 
What about them ?” 

“ Oh! he kept that cheque for a few days uncashed—though I’m 
sure he wanted money at the time ; but in the end, I’m happy to say, 
he cashed it.” : : 

Arthur’s countenance fell ominously. 

“He did!” he said gloomily. “He cashed it! That’s bad 
news indeed, then. I must go and see them to-morrow morning 
early. I’m afraid they must be at the last pitch of poverty before 
they’d consent to do that. And yet, Solomon says, men do not 
despise a thief if he steal to satisfy his soul when he is hungry. And 
Le Breton, after all, has a wife and child to think of.” 

Lancaster stared at him blankly, and turned aside to glance at the 
telegrams, saying to himself meanwhile, that all these young fellows 
of the new school alike were ‘really quite too incomprehensible for a 
sensible, practical man like himself to deal with comfortably. 


(Zo be continued.) 





A FRENCH CURE IN THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


‘* Quant je congnoys tes faulx delitz 
Les grans exces, les gras oultrages 
Dont ceulx qui font les labourages 
Aux chaps et pour toy se travaillent 
Tous nuz, de fain crient et baillent 
Quant je voy tel gouvernement 
Je doubte que soubdainement 
Telle vengeance ne sen face 
Que tu nauras ne temps nespace 
Seulement de crier mercy.”’ 

Le dit des trois morts et des trois vifs, par Guzot Marchant, 1486. 


HILST the Venetian ambassadors parade for our benefit the 
leaders of French society in full court costume, and 
Brantéme exhibits the same personages in the treacherous noncha- 
lance of dishabille, Claude Haton, the soldier-priest, unveils to our 
eyes the every-day life of those who in the sixteenth century earned 
their bread by the sweat of their brow.' Born in 1534, of peasant 
parents, in the arrondissement of Provins, he passed the early 
years of his manhood at the court of Henry II., in some humble, 
and perchance military, employ. After gaining a certain experience 
of Paris life, and seeing somewhat of Germany as well as of France, 
he finally settled down in his native district as a parish priest. In 
61 he is found successfully applying to the civic authorities of 
Provins for permission to carry arms for his own personal defence, 
a request in those days by no means inconsistent with the holy 
calling, for the clergy were notoriously quarrelsome, and used the 
sword with as much freedom as the breviary, a disposition encouraged 
by the Church, who, by reason of the religious troubles, was able to 
offer her recruits all the attractions of adventure, excitement, and 
danger. Their country also made claims upon their valour, for certain 
municipalities compelled ecclesiastics to contribute to the common 
defence, either by money or else by personal service in the town 


* Save where specially mentioned the quotations are from Les Mémoires de 
Claude Haton. 
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guard. Hence it happens that Haton, whilst fulfilling the various duties 
of a curé, figures from time to time as a captain in command of fifty 
armed men. Unfortunately the people of Provins failed to recognise 
the value of their tonsured fellow-citizens, so that on one occasion, 
the town being threatened with siege by the Protestant army, they 
tried to propitiate the Prince of Condé by offering to deliver up to 
him their two hundred spiritual pastors in one batch that he might 
enrich himself by the ransoms to be extracted from each. Perhaps 
Condé’s humanity recoiled from the thought of such a holocaust, for 
had the priests been unable to pay him the sums at which their lives 
had been severally appraised by the treacherous Provinois, they would 
inevitably have been destroyed; perhaps he thought it impolitic to 
relieve his opponents of the undesirable portion of their community ; 
at all events, the proposal was declined, and the Huguenot army, as 
if alarmed at the idea, moved off in another direction. Meanwhile, 
pending the negotiations, Haton, in company with a few other 
clerical brethren, evading the vigilance of the guards, escaped from 
the town, but was quickly caught by the Huguenots, who almost as 
quickly released him. He then returned to Provins, to spend the 
remainder of a long life in parochial work, occupying his leisure 
with the compilation of those memoirs in which the ghastly records 
of war, pestilence, and famine are curiously interwoven with local 
scandal and court gossip, market prices and weather reports. 
Judging of his character from his writings, it is difficult to con- 
ceive why he should have been so disdainfully treated by his co- 
religionists and townsmen ; for as a preacher he was apparently not 
deficient in courage ; he was ready to meet his colleagues for polemi- 
cal discussions, or to head those religious processions which were 
expected to change the course of the seasons and the laws of nature. 
If he rendered himself unpopular for a time by his denunciations of 
Saturday half-holidays as a new-fangled adaptation of the Jewish 
Sabbath, he was nevertheless quick to befriend his people by the 
exposure of the priest who was cheating them with forged indulgences, 
or to undertake, at the cry of the bereaved mother, the dangerous 
duty of performing the last offices of the Church over the children of 
whom the plague had robbed her. Deeply impregnated with hatred 
of the new faith, and often gloating over the cruelties practised 
on its adherents, he was at the same time fully alive to the defects 
of the Catholic clergy. But his most striking characteristic is his 
never-failing sympathy with the sufferings of the poor, sufferings so 
unheard-of that he could only explain them on the theory that 
“God had chosen to visit on the peasant, and on him alone, the 
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combined iniquities of king, princes, gentlemen, merchants, and 
bourgeois.” 

Géthe in “Hermann und Dorothea,” and those literary con- 
freres MM. Erckmann-Chatrian in their well-known tales, have 
tasked all their power to paint the desolation of a peasantry whose 
land is the theatre of war; but the effect obtained by their artistic 
skill is, I think, scarcely so powerful in its gloom, so black in its 
shadows, as that produced by Haton’s tedious and prosaic narrative 
of what may be termed the reign of cruelty. From the earlier and 
equally unstudied chronicles of “Un Bourgeois de Paris”! we learn 
how in the days of Francis I. the kingdom, so impoverished by war, 
was also constantly harried by armed robbers, some of whom marched 
with horse, foot, and artillery, in bands six to seven thousand strong, 
under the command of some mimic king like Roy Guillot, and accom- 
panied with all the pomp of treasurer-generals and admirals. Then 
Haton takes up the tale with the reign of Henri II., when, during the 
war with the Emperor, Picardy was for seven succeeding years the 
prey of hostile armies; men, women, and children were turned out of 
their homes, and, having lost all they possessed, wandered about from 
place to place seeking rest and finding none, often ignorant of the 
fate of their parents and children. Numbers of the poor fugitives 
made Paris their goal, but prompt measures were taken to expel from 
that gay city the starving yet turbulent crowd; many, broken-hearted, 
soon succumbed; others languished on in poverty, begging their 
bread, till they too died in hospitals, in the streets, in barns, to be 
buried like dogs by the way-side; some, after years of exile, were 
enabled by the peace of Cateau-Cambrésis to return to their native 
province “to view the ruins that war, the mother of all evil, had left 
them.” And all the while, as Haton fails not to remind us, the King 
and the princes ate, drank, and were merry. But the people’s misery 
did not reach its climax till France, no sooner freed from foreign 
foes, became divided against herself, till Catholic and Huguenot, no 
more content with the interchange of pulpit invective, proceeded 
from recrimination to blows, to riots, to murders, to treacheries, to 
massacres, to open warfare, each faction calling in the sinister aid of 
foreign mercenaries to partake in the intoxication of unrestrained 
pillage, and to compete in the invention of abominable barbarities. 

Year after year has Haton to record with little variation the 
same dreary programme of the manifold wrongs inflicted on 
the people by the armed hirelings of those ambitious princes for 
whose punishment in the next world, if not in this, the soldier-priest 

1} Fournal dun Bourgeois de Paris sous le Régne de Frangois I. (1515-36). 
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breathes many a fervent aspiration. Every additional -soldier hired 
by either party was an additional foe to the King’s loyal subjects. 
The passage of two hundred troops through a district would destroy 
food sufficient to sustain three to four thousand men.' Resistance 
or submission was equally unavailing. If, on the approach of a 
company of these licensed marauders, the inhabitants had the 
audacity to refuse them admission to their village, or if, an entrance 
being effected, some scuffle ensued or some stray shot was fired, as 
at Marigny in ’76, or at Broie-lez-Sezanne in ’81, the soldiers would 
at once fall to, set fire to the place, and brutally massacre both men 
and women till scarcely one was left to tell the tale of slaughter. 
If, on the other hand, the peasants did their best by hospitality to in- 
gratiate their unwelcome guests, their substance would be devoured, 
their houses ransacked, the doors, partitions, and windows burnt, the 
poultry purloined, the cattle and horses driven off, their women out- 
raged, whilst they themselves would be held prisoners and tortured 
till the soldiers’ demands for a ransom had been satisfied. A rich 
tradesman, like the pewterer of Provins, would be valued at 5,000 
écus, whilst the poorest labourer would not be liberated under less 
than ro écus. To attempt to conceal their property was useless, for 
was not the Huguenot army accompanied by Vaudois and sorcerers, 
who by their unholy powers at once discovered the most secret 
hiding-places? To deposit their goods in the churches was 
equally unsafe, for even the Catholic soldiers would pillage the sacred 
buildings and use them as stables for their horses. In vain did the 
peasants try another expedient, and at once, on the reported vicinity 
of the troops, abandon their homes to the plunderers and seek a 
temporary asylum for themselves and their cattle within the precincts 
of the nearest town ; the soldiers forthwith complained that in the 
villages thus deserted they could no longer get their wants supplied, so 
the country folk were ordered to return to their houses to cater for 
their oppressors, the towns and chateaux being at the same time 
forbidden to shelter them who were the recognised prey of the 
voracious warriors. ‘“ C’est grande pitié que la guerre, je croy que 
si les sainctz de Paradis y alloient en peu de temps ilz deviendroient 
diables.” 

Haton candidly admits that the soldiers of each party pillaged as 
hard as they could, “ refreshing themselves,” renovating their ward- 
robes, filling their purses, and obtaining new mounts by robbery of 
the peasants; that not one of them was worth the rope with which he 


1 Discours sur les causes de l’extréme cherté qui est aujourd’huy en France, 
1574.” Archives curieuses del Histoire de France, 1 Série, Téme 6. 
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ought to be hanged; and that the Catholic troopers were as regard- 
less of religion and its sacraments as they who to the cry of “ Vive 
PEvangile ” put priests to death by inconceivable tortures, despoiled 
and burnt innumerable churches, and desecrated the remains of the 
dead, not even sparing the ancestral tombs of the King of Navarre 
and the Prince of Condé, their own chiefs. The captains of these 
miscreants found their profession highly lucrative, as well from the 
bribes given by the towns to the military commanders of their own 
faction to escape the expense of having troops on the march 
quartered within their gates, as from the ransoms by which, 
having surrendered to the enemy, the hapless citizens endeavoured 
to purchase such terms as would save them from sack and fire. In 
the course of one provincial tour in the season of ’79, Marshal 
Matignon was reputed to have cleared 100,000 livres. Yet though 
the Frenchman’s avarice was proverbial, his vanity was occasionally 
even stronger. ‘Thus, when, in ’70, Marshal Cossé, a Catholic noted 
for his brutality, presented himself before Provins, the inhabitants 
offered him “a handsome gift of roses and conserves, just as if he 
had been a prince,” whereby he was so much flattered as to be 
induced to billet his troops, reeking with slaughter, in the neighbour- 
ing villages, so the town had merely to pay the hotel bill for the 
marshal and his staff. 

That in the commission of atrocities the two parties were equally 
matched there is no reason to doubt ; were they not both of the same 
race, and possessed of the same savage instincts? I have no wish 
to number myself among those whom M. Chasles has termed “les 
balayeurs de l'histoire” ; but they who care to know the crimes that 
human beings can accuse each other of perpetrating will find ample 
means of satisfying their curiosity either in these volumes of Haton, 
in “Les Mémoires de Condé,” or in that epitome of horrors the 
“Théatre des Cruautez des Hérétiques de Nostre Temps.” “I 
think,” writes Montaigne in his essay on the cannibals of Brazil, “ that 
it is less barbarous to eat a dead man than to devour a live one ; 
that it is less barbarous to roast a corpse than to take a human body 
still sensitive to pain, to tear it to pieces by torture and devilry, to 
roast it over a slow fire, and to throw it to be worried and eaten by 
dogs and swine,—acts which we ourselves have so recently seen 
committed, not amongst old enemies, but amongst neighbours and 
fellow-citizens, and, worst of all, under the pretext of piety and 
religion.” Such was the discipline under which the French people, 
“hitherto esteemed soft, cowardly, and almost good for nothing in 
war, became inured to hardship, accustomed to bloodshed, and 
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instilled with courage,” ' the courage not of men, but of wild beasts, 
Children readily imbibed the teaching ; after the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew the gamins of Paris held a mock trial over the corpse 
of Admiral de Coligni, then dragged it about the streets, and, after 
a futile attempt to burn it, flung it into the Seine. At Provins, a 
party of “boys twelve years old and under” cut down from the 
gallows a dead Huguenot, and performed an exactly similar outrage 
on his body, whilst the bystanders shamelessly applauded the preco- 
cious wit of the young orators and their apt imitation of judicial 
proceedings. 

Though on the defenceless peasant and inhabitant of the open 
village naturally fell the full weight of the misery of war, yet that the 
life of a Catholic bourgeois within a walled and flourishing Catholic 
town had also its anxieties and perils will be seen by a glance at the 
course of events at Provins, a city, be it remembered, that escaped 
the sieges, ransomings, burnings, and sackings which befel so many 
of its immediate neighbours. During the first outbreak, in ’62, whilst 
horrors of every description were taking place in Paris, Orleans, 
Meaux, Sens, and Vassay, the chief hardship of which the Provinois 
could complain was, that in order to guard against the possibility ot 
a surprise they were compelled by royal mandate to keep watch day 
and night under the command of a military captain, whom they 
were permitted to elect, and whose expenses, including those of his 
men,—7,000 livres a month,—they were forced to pay. Equal good 
fortune attended them the following year when, by dint of court 
favour and a timely display of force, they avoided a threatened visit 
from the disbanded “reitres” whom a suspension of hostilities had 
set loose to proceed homewards through Champagne, to rob on their 
march the peasantry of their cattle, horses, and carts, to attack the 
less imposing of the chateaux, to commit murders without com- 
punction, and to be in their turn as ruthlessly destroyed by the 
inhabitants whenever a safe opportunity presented itself. Scarcely 
had the last of these marauders departed, when the province was 
required to give food and lodging, during an indefinite period, to the 
numerous troops called out in anticipation of the young sovereign’s 
progress through his kingdom. This time Provins, lacking the 
courage to close her gates, had to receive her share of these exacting 
visitors, who were not content unless provided at their hosts’ expense 
with fire and lighting, a quart of wine, a pound of bread, a joint of 
mutton or veal, a capon, or larks and sausages,—a bill of fare which 
somewhat contradicts Sir John Fortescue’s theory, so long popular 

’ G, Corero. : 
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in England, that the French were bad soldiers because they were 
badly fed. Four years elapsed, and in ’67 the town once more 
assumed the defensive with a local force of 300 men, a large propor- 
tion of whom were priests. It was then, aware of the inefficiency of 
their garrison, and alarmed by the menacing attitude of Condé’s 
army, that the Catholics of Provins conceived the brilliant idea 
already mentioned, and offered their priests as a bribe to the 
Huguenot leader, appealing at the same time to the King for aid. 
They soon repented them of their folly when a strong reinforcement 
of royal troops arrived, followed by the Duke of Anjou, 100 gentle- 
men of the household, and some 6,000 cavalry ; all these were fed and 
quartered within the walls at the cost of the inhabitants, who were 
moreover forced to mount guard, to labour on the fortifications, and 
to demolish their own dwellings did these interfere with the plan of 
defence, whilst the property of all the Huguenot citizens was straight- 
way divided amongst the soldiers. The cavalry scoured the en- 
virons, pillaged and burnt the chateaux of the Huguenot seigniors, 
bringing the loot into the town to sell by auction. The men who 
resisted were shot, others were held till ransomed ; whilst the women, 
as our curé with fiendish delight relates, were given over to the 
soldiery. 
‘ We pass on till, the troubles having lasted some ten years, the 
peasant was so borne down by increasing taxes and burdens that he 
could no longer support them. “ He had neither corn to eat, to sow, 
nor yet for the payment of his debts ; or if he had corn to sow, he 
had no horses for ploughing, for they had been seized by the tax- 
gatherer or soldier ;” or, “if perchance he still possessed a little 
money, he determined to lose no more of it by replacing the stock 
of which he had been so repeatedly robbed.” ! Consequently much of 
the land lay waste, and the rest was so ill-cultivated that it produced 
but a fourth of the ordinary crops ; farms were abandoned, and rich 
Jandowners were in despair for want of tenants. The agricultural 
distress was not improved by those terrible inundations with which 
France and Germany were visited in ’70, and which were thought by 
many to presage the end of the world ; a succession of unusually 
hard winters followed till, in the spring of ’73, came the dearth that 
sO many concurrent circumstances had rendered inevitable. At 
Provins wheat rose by rapid bounds from thirteen to thirty-five and 
even fifty sous a “ bichet ;” then ensued bread-riots, the usual cry for 
protection, and an order prohibiting the export of corn from the 
town. The unsuspecting peasant would be permitted to come in to 


1 «* Discours sur l’extréme cherté,” &c, &c., 1574. 
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buy at an exorbitant price of the usurious merchants, and ‘then at 
the city gates he would be stopped by the guard, and forced to leave 
his dearly-bought purchase behind him. The scarcity became still 
more oppressive with the arrival, from distant and yet poorer 
provinces, of famine-stricken multitudes, loathsome from filth, 
utterly destitute, begging for husks or hemp-seed, and thankful for 
permission to search for weeds and thistles in the fields, which had to 
be closely guarded against their possible depredations, Provins 
sheltered at one time five hundred of these poor waifs, of whom 
numbers died in the streets of sheer starvation. “It is impossible to 
describe the wretchedness and poverty of that miserable period, and 
I think that hereafter no one will credit either this or the other 
‘accounts of the distress then endured.” 

Rapidly turning over the pages, many of them devoted to the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew, and the subsequent persecutions in 
the provinces, we come to the year ’76, to find the terrified peasants, 
with their cattle and sheep, hurrying into the town, and crowding the 
streets till there is scarcely standing-room, for peace has just been 
proclaimed, and the King’s reitres are busy in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood plying their trade on their own behoof ; the town is in a 
panic ; a council of war is called, consisting of the captains, magis- 
trates, and governors ; the drums are beat, and each of the four- 
captains hastens to his own quarter to select his fifty arquebusiers ; 
a hundred volunteers and fifty horsemen join the little band, and 
forth they sally, and encamp by the river bank, to defend the passage 
in all loyalty against His Majesty’s troops, and, as even patriots must 
follow the fashion, to feed most luxuriously during their outing on 
the lambs, ducks, and poultry that they steal from the surrounding 
villages, the priests especially distinguishing themselves in this 
branch of the art of war. Nor are they the only persons to enjoy the 
fun, for the commotion makes a very pleasant interlude in the life of the 
Franciscan nuns who, for the sake of security, move up from their 
convent inte the town, where, during two months, they enjoy the 
civilities and consolations of their brothers in religion, who féte them 
as much to the profit of the pastry-cooks and restaurateurs as to the 
delight of the Provins scandal-mongers. Again, in ’81, just before the 
abrupt close of the memoirs, a somewhat similar scare occurs, the 
enemy on this occasion being their own Duke of Anjou, then engaged 
in his Flemish expedition, and in sore need of funds. Having 
vainly appealed to the generosity of the Provinois through his agent, 
he at last pays them a friendly visit, accompanied, however, by a train 
of artillery. The bells are rung, a great show of rejoicing is made, 
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and the Duke vows he has nowhere had such a gratifying reception, 
but for all that the citizens are quaking with fear, and have carefully 
concealed their treasure from doubt of his intentions. Their astonish- 
ment is great when he accepts their excuses in lieu of the money 
‘which he had demanded, and which they are actually prepared to 
give if matters should come to an extremity; his graciousness 
increases their dread lest even now he should treacherously give 
orders for the town to be sacked, but at last he takes his departure, 


and 
‘* The provost, douce man, said, Just e’en let him be, 
For the toun is weel quit o’ the deil of Dundee.” ~ 


That the town, frequently obliged to accommodate soldiers or 
fugitive peasants in numbers out of all proportion to its size, should 
ever have presented a clean bill of health in those days is far more 
astonishing than the constant recurrence of infectious maladies with 
which it was visited, whilst the appearance in quick succession of 
two nervous epidemics serves to indicate that the burden of the 
times produced a strain upon the mental powers more painful than 
any physical disease. Ghastly are the details of the occasional out- 
breaks of the plague ; the first suspicious cases, the vain attempts of 
the sufferers to conceal the true nature of their malady, their removal 
to the ruined and isolated house so conveniently situated facing the 
cemetery, the forcible impressment of barbers, nurses, and grave- 
diggers to be shut up, with their patients, in the pest-house, the 
survival of the few, the death of the majority. Ghastly, too, is the 
episode of the surgeon-barber, a man evidently above the average 
in his profession, and withal an ardent and energetic Huguenot. For 
a while he courageously tended the sick, and faced the danger with 
impunity, but at last he also found himself attacked by the pestilence 
in the midst of his ministrations. Forthwith he arranged his worldly 
affairs, took leave of his wife and child, and then waited the advance 
of death. But, in the interim, there came to the enfeebled and for- 
saken man those “obstinate questionings, vanishings, blank misgivings 
of the creature moving about in worlds not realised.” He summoned 
his fast-failing strength, and on the Sunday, as the Catholics, after 
High Mass, were leaving their church, they were startled by the 
apparition of the death-stricken yet still sentient sacrifice to humanity 
who, standing afar off, though within full view and hearing of the 
congregation, first asked pardon of his God in that he had maligned 
the Catholic religion, next begged the priest to receive his confession 
and absolve him of his sins, and then besought the people to grant 
him burial in their cemetery. This being accorded, he straightway 
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went and digged his own grave in the consecrated acre, laid himself 
down in it, and died. 
‘* Feelingly sweet is stillness after storm, 
Even under covert of the wormy ground.” 

Another instance of fearless devotion to self-imposed duties is 
found in Marie de Luzé, the rich heiress of the house of Plessis aux 
Tournelles. Having already been married twice to Catholic gentle- 
men of good fortune, she took for her third husband M. de Mouy, 
an able soldier. In ’60 they both joined the new religion, and 
thenceforth gave that cause their zealous support. After the battle of 
Jarnac and the death of Condé in ‘69 many withdrew from the 
Huguenot party, and a collapse was only averted by the loans 
offered by Queen Elizabeth on condition that certain persons of 
repute should be given over to her as security. In this emergency 
Mme. de Mouy at once volunteered her services, and, quitting her 
husband and family, went to England as a hostage. She had not 
long left her country when the Huguenot Maurévart (otherwise 
Montravel), incited by the 2,000 écus that Charles IX. had promised 
for Coligny’s corpse, treacherously shot at the Admiral, but, missing 
his aim, killed De Mouy on the spot, an act in the avenging of 
which, some years later, the murdered man’s eldest son was killed. 
The widow meanwhile, in the land of her exile, was reduced to so 
pitiful a condition of want, starvation, and servitude, that on reading 
the account of her sufferings her mother died of grief. In ’71, after 
three years’ captivity, Mme. de Mouy returned home, and was rein- 
stated in her possessions by her son-in-law, who, during her absence, 
had feigned to seize them for himself to prevent their sequestration. 
In ’72 the lady was meditating a fourth marriage with the distin- 
guished Huguenot leader La Noué, when the persecutions compelled 
her to fly from her chateau disguised as a peasant woman ; but she 
was ere long hunted out and captured by a Catholic colonel, De 
Rancé, who, on her refusal to marry him on the score that she must 
first know whether La Noué were dead or alive, forced her to buy 
her freedom by transferring to him certain of her chateaux and 
villages. Soon afterwards she married La Noué, as keen a zealot as 
herself, and though in ’79 a decree of the Parliament of Paris 
obliged De Rancé to restore to the lady the estates of which he had 
so ungallantly deprived her, they did not long remain in her pos- 
session, for La Nou¢, who on a previous occasion had narrowly 
escaped being executed by the Spaniards, again fell into their hands 
in ’80, and the last we hear of his restless wife is that she was selling 
her lands “to aid the Protestant cause, and to purchase her husband’s 
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release.” After an imprisonment of five years and the endurance of 
terrible cruelties he was exchanged for the Count of Egmont. He 
finally ended his career at the siege of Lamballe, where he was 
mortally wounded, fighting for Henry IV., in 1591.! 

Notwithstanding his tonsure, Haton may be considered a fair 
representative of the feelings and prejudices entertained by the 
provincial citizens and bourgeois, a class which, though manifesting a 
certain reverence for princes and great seigniors, professed an unqual- 
ified contempt for the ordinary country gentlemen. These he describes 
with great acrimony as robbing and oppressing their peasants, whom 
they had not the courage to defend against the attacks of the most 
insignificant enemy. Nay, moreover, if their dependents exhibited 
any opposition to the exactions of the seigneurial corvées, these “ gens- 
tue-hommes” would invite some military chief to quarter his men 
for a while on the mutinous village. Marvellous were the tales they 
told of their own valour and prowess ; yet, if called out to perform 
their bounden duty in the arritre-ban, they were at once seized with 
“la fitvre poltronne,” and besought doctors and lawyers for ‘‘ sick 
certificates,” that they might remain in security at home catching 
hares and partridges to sell to the dainty townspeople. 

It will be allowed that amongst the peculiarities of the period 
was the feat performed by all in authority of extracting something 
out of nothing. “The People,” writes Corero, “have been so pillaged 
and eaten up by the soldiery that they have scarcely wherewithal to 
cover their nakedness.” Yet the soldiers always found something to 
steal, the treasurers something to embezzle, and the sovereign some- 
thing wherewith to augment that enormous revenue already derived 
from the taille. Thus the sale of timber was so restricted by royal 
monopolies, that though one-sixth of France consisted of forest, yet 
fuel was twice as dear as in Venice, and so scarce as frequently to 
cause the greatest distress amongst the poor ; wine was taxed at one- 
third of its value ; opposition to the royal danalités only caused 
these to be more rigorously enforced to the ruin of the ordinary 
millers and bakers ; a heavy impost was demanded on every measure 
of corn entering the town, and at last the crown levied a tax on every 
marriage-portion and on every new-born infant. But the gade//e on 
salt was the most hated of these exactions ; the royal magazines were 
leased to agents, who became the sole lawful vendors of the commodity 
and who sometimes gained by their frauds fortunes of 4,000,000 livres. 
A certain quantity of salt would be adjudged necessary for each 
individual, and everyone would be forced to buy in advance a three- 

’ Haton ; also Capitaines Francais, par Pierre de Bourdeille. 
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months’ supply according to that estimate, and at an exorbitant 
price. Montesquieu leads us to infer that in his day the tax exceeded 
the intrinsic value of the article by more than seventeen-fold ; thus 
the profit to be made by its evasion was so great, that the mere 
confiscation of the contraband merchandise did not avail to stop 
illicit dealings ; therefore recourse was had to excessive punishments, 
out of all proportion with the offence, till persons who could not be 
regarded as bad characters were nevertheless treated as felons.' 
Meanwhile, as if in derision, fashionable philosophers took for their 
motto, “ Le salut du peuple est la supréme loi.” 

Yet these peasants, who knew nought of independence save that 
they were thereby deprived of the protection their seigniors had in 
former days been obliged to accord them, and who were ever 
described as having become by long oppression so abject, so servile, 
so spiritless, nevertheless, exchanging the lassitude of resignation 
for the energy of discontent, deriving, courage and ambition 
from the instincts of parental affection, began with eagerness to 
qualify their sons for some of the numerous prizes offered by the 
clerical and legal professions. ‘ Every one learnt to read and write, 
however poor he might be.”? The Jesuits, whose establishment in 
France had been strongly opposed by the doctors of the Sorbonne 
and the mendicant Orders, and who were accused of not sufficiently 
lauding the Virgin and the Saints, gave gratuitous public instruction 
to all comers, and made many a poor student into an accomplished 
scholar. But the popularisation of learning met with numerous 
opponents; amongst them we find Tasso, who complains that 
** Philosophy, like a royal dame wedded to a villein, when treated by 
plebeian wits, loses much of her native dignity.” Bernard Palissy 
expresses his astonishment at the number of foolish labourers who 
spend a large portion of their hard-earned gains to raise their 
children above their own condition, often sending some favourite son 
to the schools, and putting him into the law, “making him into a 
Monsieur, which Monsieur ends by being ashamed of his father’s 
company.” Haton likewise deprecates the ardent desire of the 
peasant to educate at least one out of his three or four sons for the 
Church, at a time when the immorality of the Holy Order was notorious, 
the lower grades being filled with men whose licentiousness and vice 
seldom met with adequate punishment, who distinguished themselves 
as tavern roisterers, as adepts at dancing, fencing, tennis, and cards, 
and who, sword in hand, were foremost in every village fray, whilst 


1 De? Esprit des Lois, Liv. XIII., Ch. 8. 
® Ambassadeurs vénitiens, M, Giustiniano, 1535. 
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many were bragging poltroons, capable of disgusting barbarities. 
Thus a soldier-priest, enrolled in Haton’s company, being jeered at 
for a coward by his clerical brethren, bought the ear of a murdered 
Huguenot seignior, and, sticking it in his hat, paraded it as a trophy 
of his personal prowess. ; 

Of churches there was certainly no lack; Poictiers, for example, 
contained 120, whilst the swarms of priests far exceeded the require- 
ments of the population. Still the want of spiritual instruction was 
admitted by all, for absenteeism pervaded the ecclesiastical ranks, 
from the highest to the lowest. The archbishops, bishops, and 
cardinals lived at court; the abbots, priors, and curés sought their 
pleasure in the country towns, farming out their benefices to the 
highest bidder. Thus “Mons. le Vicaire was not unfrequently the 
greatest idiot and most sordid fellow in the parish, but that mattered 
not, so long as he could pay a good rent to Mons. le Curé et Prieur.” 
However, there are two sides to every question, and whereas Haton 
deemed the separation of the pastor from his flock to be the root of 
all evil, Brant6me pleaded, somewhat after the fashion of the good old 
English gentleman of fifty years ago, that the arrangement was equally 
beneficial to both parties. Why, argued he, should not the prelates 
live at court, which they adorned by their splendour,! where they were 
obliged to conduct themselves with comparative decorum, and where, 
if they chose, they might become acquainted with virtue? Surely 
that was more advantageous to them than passing their days at their 
dioceses, sunk in idleness and vice. As for preaching to their flocks, 
that was the devil’s own‘work ; ever since there had been so much 
fuss about preaching and preachers there had been nought in France 
save heresy and disturbances; it was far better to leave the people, 
as before, in simple ignorance. The experienced Lippomano, how- 
ever, finds that “The French priest is not so very dissolute ; he has 
no other vice than gluttony, which he shares with the rest of the 
nation. Some are even good.and learned men, able to hold forth 
three or four hours at a time, without resting, without even spitting— 
it is quite marvellous.” The nature of some of these discourses is 
thus epitomised by another writer : 

, ** Notre prescheur, au lieu de prescher l’Evangile, 


Ne fait rien que rotter l’aspre guerre civile ; 
Feu ardent, sang humain son estomac vomit.” 


words which well describe the frenzied anathemas hurled in ’68 from 


‘ At a certain grand procession in Paris, Francis I. was accompanied by 
upwards of twenty cardinals in full pontificals, each having his own train of 
bishops and attendants. Brantéme, Vie des Hommes illustres. 
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the Paris pulpits against Charles IX., compating him to King Ahab, 
and his mother to Jezebel, because he had been guilty of making a 
truce with the Huguenots, “those prophets of Baal.” A more 
creditable type of a scolding orator is represented by the monk 
Poncet, who publicly denounced as “La Confrérie des Hypocrites 
et Athéistes ” the pseudo-religious brotherhood styled “ La Confrérie 
des Pénitents,” established by Henry III., and composed of the King, 
his courtiers, and many of the Paris notabilities.' Then there were 
the less dangerous but more wearisome “stage divines,” so detested 
by Erasmus, and who would descant “ allegorically, tropologically, and 
analogically ;” whilst “if perchance their subject be of fasting, for an 
entrance to their sermon they shall pass through the Twelve Signs 
of the Zodiack, or if they are to preach of Faith, they shall address 
themselves in a long mathematical account of the Quadrature of the 
circle”? At Provins a preacher was declared a Calvinistic heretic 
because he held that Mary Magdalene was saved by faith and not by 
works. But though “such tickle-points of nicenesse” doubtless 
amused schoolmen, over the masses they could have neither power 
nor interest; the national fermentation was caused by leaven of a 
different origin. That the so-called religious war was not waged for 
the sake of a creed, for the sake of an idea, but rather to enforce a 
“thorough reform in the head and members of the Government, in 
taxation and expenditure,” that Huguenots were malcontents, com- 
prising both Catholics and Protestants, were political facts fully 
recognised by G. Michel in ’75, whilst we find Cardinal Bentivoglio 
stating the same conception still more explicitly early in the following 
century. ‘The chief danger to the kingdom,” he writes, “arises 
from the likelihood of an internal opposing power ; and such opposing 
power to royalty does exist, beyond all doubt, in that popular 
republic which the Huguenots are daily endeavouring to establish 
more securely in the kingdom.”* When Henry IV. left the Church 
of which as Henry of Navarre he had been the champion, the act 
was less a change of ritual-than a repudiation of those principles ot 
Liberalism so frequently affected by heirs-presumptive, and as 
frequently abjured by them on their accession to power. 

When we read of the ceaseless multiplication of office, note the 
almost fabulous sums netted by judges and treasurers, and remember 
that every place in the judicature, legislature, treasury, and excise 


1 Yournal de Henri IM, par N. Poulain. 

2 Panegyrick upon Folly. 

® Bentivoglio, Zettere; parallel with this is the phrase of L. Veuillot, 
**Vhérésie albigeoise qui était le socialisme d’alors.” 
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was filled from the legal profession, which again was recruited exclu- 
sively from the plebeian classes, to whom it opened the only portal 
through which these could hope to tread the threshold of nobility, 
we need not wonder at the thousands of starving country lads who 
thronged the schools of the Paris University, allured by the chance 
that they too might some day rise from the ranks of the oppressed 
to that of the oppressor, and make their millions by that sale of 
justice which was the natural result of the sale of office. Corrup- 
tion reigned in every department of government. “In that parlia- 
ment of which formerly every senator was an Aristides, justice is now 
become a question of favour and money.” “The judges care for 
naught but money. Every place is for sale, and he who buys it buys 
it as an investment to get as much money out of it as possible.” ' 
The capital required for such investment varied from 3,000 to 30,000 
livres, “ whilst the sum of 2,500 livres was paid to the King by each 
of the numberless subordinate justiciaries, called /eutenants criminels, 
who were established in every little town .and village in order the 
better to pillage and devour the poor people, who had to pay them 
a salary of 200 livres a year. This is the way to turn judges into 
thieves, for they cannot retail cheaply that for which they have paid 
so large a sum of ready money.” Highwaymen pursued their voca- 
tions undisturbed by means of an amicable arrangement with 
justice ; the gravest crimes would be condoned by a judicious 
distribution of 2,000 écus,? whilst the most trivial cause could not be 
settled until a formidable list of members of the long and of the 
short robe had been satisfied. ‘A case for a 1,000 écus cost 2,000 
écus in expenses and lasted ten years,” and the course of law became 
so slow that “none but the rich could afford to plead, and even they 
complained.” The truth of these and many similar statements is 
confirmed by the address of the Chancellor l’H6pital to the Paris 
Parliament in ’60, and soon afterwards by Silli at the States General, 
where, as spokesman for the nobles, he demanded the abolition of the 
sale of office, and the diminution “ of that crowd of employés who, 
to gain a living, only added to confusion, protracted lawsuits, and 
fomented with wonderful cunning endless quarrels throughout the 
community.”4 Not, however, that the national love of litigation 


’ G. Corero, 1569. 

2 Fournal de Henri IIT. 3 M. Cavalli. 

* At the same assembly a deputy of the people suggested that when holders of 
church benefices were at law, the revenue of such benefices should be paid to the 
King during the litigation, —an idea which might be offered to the consideration 
of Lord Penzance. 
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needed much encouragement. The French country gentlemen were 
notoriously partial to the amusement, and were ever at variance with 
their neighbours. The Sieur de Gouberville,' for instance, had often 
three or four lawsuits on his hands ; if judgment were occasionally 
given against him, he felt no delicacy in complaining that such 
treatment was unfair, as he was so liberal in the matter of éices, a 
term which, originating in the small gift of sweetmeats made after 
the suit by the successful party to the judge, soon acquired a more 
extended meaning, and led to the nickname “noblesse épiciére,” 
so contemptuously bestowed by the feudal seignior on the “ noblesse 
de robe.” 

Although I’H6pital asserted that none of the doors leading to 
honour were closed, so that not only could the people obtain the great 
ecclesiastical and judicial offices, but that théy could likewise, 
through the profession of arms, acquire the highest positions, even 
nobility itself, yet it is evident that when the bourgeois did manage 
to purchase admission to the equestrian branch of the army, hitherto 
the birthright of the noble, complaints at once arose from the well- 
born hommes @armes that their captains, incited by gain, had thus 
lowered the tone of their companies, and many gentlemen in disgust 
forsook the Cavalry to serve in the ranks of that Infantry which they 
had before despised.? Still greater was the indignation when the 
roturier, aspiring to knighthood, was decorated with the insignia of 
the Order of St. Michael, formerly the coveted prize of the princes 
and great nobles of the realm, but which, in consequence of its lavish 
distribution by Henry II., came to be designated “ Le collier 4 toutes 
bétes.”* The princes, to avoid the degradation of such associates, 
invariably found excuse to absent themselves from Court on St. 
Michael’s Day, and at last Henry III. compromised the matter by 
instituting the Order of the St.-Esprit for the reward of his more 
select followers. 

_ Montesquieu contended that it is equally at variance with the 
spirit of commerce and with that of monarchy for the nobles living 
under a monarchy to enter commerce, and asserted, moreover, that 
the English monarchy had been greatly weakened by a disregard of 
this principle. Whether this dogma might not be opposed by a 
comparison of the subsequent fortunes of the commerce and 
monarchy of France with those of the rival land is not a question for 


' Revue des deux Mondes, Mai, 1878. An edict of St. Louis forbade the 
judges to receive more than ten sous’ worth of sugar plums per week. Legrand 
d’Aussy. 

* G, Corero, 1569. 8 Fournal de Henri LI, 
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this paper ; still, the maxim explains the policy under which the 
French merchant found himself inexorably bound to the tiers-état. 
He was consoled, however, for want of position by the attentions 
and caresses he received from the King and nobles,' who sincerely 
reverenced the money of which he possessed so large a share, and 
which rapidly increased in his hands as French trade passed almost 
at a bound from infancy to adolescence. So quick, indeed, was this 
growth, that Bodin, together with some other contemporary econom- 
ists, reckoned the fact as one of the causes of the distress and high 
prices then prevailing. He argued that 120 years previously, when 
England, by right of possession or influence, ruled all the ports in 
Guienne, Normandy, Picardy, and Brittany, and when the Moslems 
scoured the Mediterranean, France, having no outlet, consumed her 
own produce, whilst her commerce, restricted within her border, was 
merely an exchange of commodities,—corn for wine and wine for 
corn,—effected without the intervention of money, which in those 
days was excessively scarce. But when France, freed from the 
English yoke, opened a trade with all the countries in the north of 
Europe, supplied Spain and Portugal with corn in return for the 
treasures of their American mines, and established, besides, an im- 
portant commerce with Turkey and the Levant, the export of the 
greater part of her produce naturally enhanced the value of the 
remainder ; the price of which was still further heightened by the 
sudden influx of Spanish gold. In fact, if the combination of bad 
seasons, the devastations of war, the export of grain, and the super- 
abundance of specie continue, “we shall soon be all gold, and yet 
the scarcity will be so great that no one will be able to buy food.” 
“That which formerly could be bought for a teston now costs at least 
an écu,” says Brantéme; and Corero in ’69 complains that prices 
were so high, that his horses alone cost him for their keep more than 
half the sum-total of his ambassadorial allowances. Everyone 
possessed gold and silver plate, while in the higher classes the 
profusion was extreme. In’75, G. Michel describes in raptures the 
apartments prepared for him at the palace of the Duke of Guise, the 
gold and silk hangings, and the bed which alone was valued at several 
thousand écus. In ’81 the fétes for the marriage of the Vicomte de 
Joyeuse cost Henry III. 1,200,000 écus, though it is true that, a few 
months later, when the Swiss through their ambassadors demanded 
payment of their debt, the King declared he had no money.? 


? Ambassadeurs véniliens, 
? Fournal des choses mémorables advenues durant tout le Regne de Henri 111, 
Roy de France et Pologne, N, Poulain, 1621. 
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At the commencement of the century the day labourer or vine. 
dresser received in winter four deniers a day (one-third of asou) and 
in summer six deniers (half of a sou) ; the price of a fat sheep, fleece 
included, being five sous ; arable land cost ten to twelve écus per 
acre, and vineyards thirty écus. In ’59 the labourer got 2} sous 
“avec ses dépens,” the sheep cost twenty-five to thirty sous, arable 
land fifteen to twenty livres (about 43 to 6} écus) and well-planted 
vineyards 100 livres (31 to 33 écus) free of all charge except “cens.” 
In ’78 the labourer declared he could not possibly live on less than 
eight to ten sous per diem, and the fat sheep cost four to six livres. 
Arable land had risen to twenty and twenty-four écus, and vineyards 
to sixty écus ; but as it had thus only doubled in price during the 
period in question, it must, when compared to the far higher rise in 
the cost of produce, be considered to have retrograded in relative 
value, the result, doubtless, of the devastation of constant war.' In 
1524, after two severe winters, wheat was considered excessively 
dear at twenty-six livres “le muid” (five quarters); in ’65 it was 
at 260 livres ready money. In some parts of the country, Toulouse 
for instance, the price of corn had risen twentyfold in one hundred 
years.” 

The currency question indeed forms the most perplexing of the 
many puzzles which beset the reader of sixteenth-century memoirs, 
not only from the fluctuating value of specie in relation to labour and 
produce, but also from the still more frequent alternations in the 
price of gold as compared with that of livres, whilst the intricacies of 
the royal coinage are increased by the quantity and variety of 
provincial, antiquated, and foreign money also afloat. The only gold 
coins struck by Francis I. were the écu and the demi-écu ; the 
teston (10 sous) and the demi-teston were the only silver ones. 
The gold “ Henri ” (two écus) and the “ double Henri,” pieces remark- 
able for their beauty, belong to the reign of Henri II. ; the “gros de 
Nesle” (24 sous) is of the same period. During the troubled days of 
Charles [X. the inhabitants’ of the town of Montauban, having 
embraced Calvinism, struck some silver coins, with the inscription 
“ Monnoye de la République de Montauban,” whilst Condé had 
pieces made on which he assumed the title “ Premier Roy Chrétien 
des Frangois.” These, however, were but numismatic curiosities. 

1 The set of rates for ’59 are from Haton, the others from Bodin. In’s58 
Haton states that a man could live well on bread and wine for a sou and a half a 
day ; and in ’54 he speaks of the inmates of a certain religious house being allowed 
for their support two sous tournois, a white loaf, and three tumblers of wine daily. 


* Discours de F. Bodin sur le rehaussement et diminution des Monnoyes tant 
@ or que dargent, &c. &c. 1578. 
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Henry III. abolished the teston, replacing it with the silver franc 
(twenty sous), the demi-franc and the quart-de-franc; he also 
introduced the quart-d’écu and the demi-quart-d’écu, both silver. 
More complicated was the “ Monnaie de billon,” a mixture of silver 
and copper, of which the better description was termed “ Monnaie 
blanc,” and comprised the carolus or dizaine of Charles VIII., the 
gros blanc or onzaine of Louis XI., the douzaine of Henry II., the 
blanc or solblanc, the gros-tournois, gros-denier blanc, all one-sou 
pieces of ten to twelve deniers each, with the petit blanc or half-sou 
piece ; the liard (3 deniers), the double (2 deniers), and the denier 
(one-twelfth of a sou), were styled monnaie noire—lastly came a coin of 
infinitesimal value called “ maille.” There were besides in circula- 
tion the Portuguese and Spanish double ducats (nine to ten livres) ; 
the rose noble (twelve livres) ; the Flemish gold Imperial (six livres) ; 
the Polish gold ducat, struck in France (four livres fifteen sous) ; 
the silver Philippus (five livres) ; the Spanish silver reals (six or seven 
sous) with half- and quarter-reals ; the carolus of Metz, Besancon, 
Lorraine, Geneva and Savoy; Flemish dalles or thalers, jucondalles, 
&c. “All these caused great inconvenience to the poor people of 
France, who had to live according to their discretion.” Fully to 
understand the inconvenience, it must be remembered that the 
standard, from its fluctuations and nominal character, was worse than 
useless, being based on the livre which was “une monnaie 
imaginaire,” “la livre de compte,” an imaginary sum by which con- 
tracts and prices were fixed, and which, nevertheless, had no decreed 
value. The livre, whether the parisis or the tournois, was divided 
into twenty sous, and these again into twelve deniers ; the livre 
parisis however was worth one-fourth more than the livre tournois, 
and would therefore be equal to twenty-five sous tournois. But the 
price of gold and silver was raised or lowered with such utter dis- 
regard to the standard, that in Paris the écu would be worth four 
livres five sous, and the teston twenty-two sous, whilst, at the same 
date, in Orleans and other towns, the écu would be computed at from 
five to six livres, and the teston at thirty to thirty-five sous.' 

To select a single coin out of the medley and trace its individual 
history is scarcely less bewildering than the general survey of the 
whole ; thus the vicissitudes of the golden écu suggest to the student 
the impossible inference that the piece rose in inverse ratio to the 
price of the metal of which it was composed. In the early days of 
Francis I. the écu was said to be worth but one livre, and even when 


} J. Bodin. Journal de Henri III, Le Blanc, 7raité Historique des Monnoyes 
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the country was being drained of gold for the ransoms of the King 
and his nobles, the Bourgeois de Paris reckoned it at less than two 
livres. It was then gradually raised by royal edict till it reached to 
three, and ultimately, under Henry IIL, to six livres, this price being 
contemporaneous with Bodin’s complaint anent the superabundance 
of gold. Soon afterwards it fell to five livres, the depreciation being 
further assisted by the edict of ’77, which reduced the same coin 
to three livres. This capricious and arbitrary change, the fall within 
so brief a period of fifty per cent., caused a general disorganisation of 
prices, created the greatest confusion in all credit accounts, entailed 
heavy losses on foreign travellers holding letters of exchange, and 
offered a rare occasion for roguery to such as were behind the scenes— 
French merchants and money-lenders, to whom the King, in return 
for his own pecuniary obligations, willingly granted permission to 
tamper with the currency of the realm. At times this fraternity would 
buy up all the smaller French coin to resell at an advance on the legal 
standard. As the taille was perforce paid with money from the King’s 
mint, this species of fraud chiefly injured the peasant who for 
ordinary purposes fell back on the cheaper foreign coin, till the 
circulation of this was prohibited in the usual sudden and per- 
emptory fashion. To the rich, well furnished with royal marked 
money, and able either to wait the turn of the tide or to dispose of 
the proscribed pieces to foreign merchants, the matter was of trifling 
consideration ; to the peasant the loss was twofold ; possessing little 
else save foreign change, he was obliged first to sell the condemned 
carolus at a terrible discount to the royal agent, and then to pay 
exorbitantly for the scarce standard coin. Haton, in his numerous 
denunciations of the means employed as a remedy, and which threw so 
much of the unavoidable loss on the weakest portion of the community, 
overlooked the fact that a purification of the currency by some mode 
or Other had become an urgent need. After great opposition this 
was effected in ’77 by establishing the gold écu as the standard and 
“ abolishing the reckoning by sous and livres, which is imaginary.”! 
What mattered the suffering of the poor so long as the end was 
attained? The coinage was re-adjusted, and in ’78 the peasant 
was thrown into despair by being compelled to pay the taille in écus, 
a difference. which cost him more than 25 per cent. 

“I know but three ways of living in this world ; by wages for 
work ; by begging ; thirdly, by stealing, so-named or not so-named,” 
thus said the Prophet of Chelsea. But few indeed were they who in 


1 Francois Garrault, Général de la Cour des Monnoyes, 1578. Recueil des 
principaux advis &c. 
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the sixteenth century attempted to live by the first method in its 
unadulterated form ; the majority subsisted by a mixture more or 
less delicate, but always recognised, of both working and stealing ; 
the combination affected by the French was, as described by 
Machiavelli, of a somewhat superior kind. “It is the character of 
the nation to be covetous of the wealth of others; this when 
obtained they spend as prodigally as they do their own. The French- 
man thieves with the intention of eating, squandering, and enjoying 
the booty with him whom he has robbed. Not so the Spaniard ; you 
never see again anything that he has stolen from you.” Avaricious, 
yet extravagant and vain ; treacherous in his dealings, but genial and 
gay ; inordinately addicted to the pleasures of the table ; unstable, 
yet ever making the favour of kings his divinity ; extremely humble 
in bad fortune, and in good just as insolent; it is thus that the 
scornful yet envious foreigners delineate the Frenchman who, emerg- 
ing from a half-civilised state, was endeavouring to conceal his 
deficiencies with the veneer of Italian corruption. But even these 
bitter critics were fain to confess that the nation was characterised 
by one valuable quality, a quality which, whatever else has changed, 
she still retains : “It has always happened that when the kingdom 
seemed half conquered, after great defeats, the loss of territory, the 
captivity of the chief nobles, of the captains, and even of the kings 
themselves, that France has sprung up more bold than ever, not only 
able to save herself from ruin, but able also to overawe those who 
had been oppressing her. Such is the vitality and good fortune of 
the kingdom, ever begetting new strength when her need is greatest.”! 


E. BLANCHE HAMILTON. 


? Suriano, 1561. 
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ON THE WAY HOME. 


LL who could read the message written in the gathering clouds 
and hurrying waves, prophesied bad weather; and drew 
pictures of tumbling seas and tossing ships black enough to cast 
terror into the souls of those unseasoned landsfolk who had deter- 
mined to take the long way home, for the sake of Tangier and a 
glimpse of Spain. But when things are arranged in one way it is 
difficult to reconstruct them in another. Wherefore, in spite of 
prophecy and pictures, the plunge was taken, the passage-money 
paid, and a week’s existence in the narrow limits of a Mediterranean 
Cunard was determined on as a thing to be done, let the gods 
thunder as they might. 

Our special boat was one of the smallest of the line. Admirable 
as a troopship, she was by no means delightful as a passenger-ship ; 
for the cabins were small and ill-provided, and, when contrasted 
with the luxuriously-appointed state-rooms of French and Italian 
steamers, were as dry sticks compared to flowering bushes. In view 
of what we, the poor unseasoned landsfolk, suffer at sea, it seems to 
be such gratuitous cruelty to add unnecessary personal discomfort 
to inevitable personal pain! But the auri sacra fames is as the Lamb 
of the Steppes which eateth up all the tender herbage beneath its 
feet ; and ifa Company—corporations having neither souls to be saved 
nor consciences to be pricked—can save a few pounds by close 
shaving the discomfort of the scraped skin does not count. 

The weather justifies the Cassandras who prophesied and fore- 
warned. Once out of the immediate shelter of the Golden Shell— 
when Zafferana has faded into the mists of distance and Pelligrino 
has sunk into the depths of darkness—the story of the halcyon 
becomes an audacious myth which never could have had a living 
basis, and mermaids and sirens are only poetic names for seaborn 
Fates and Furies. The Cave of the Winds lets loose all its occupants 
at once, and it is as if the “Lord, the shaker of the earth, had 
gathered the clouds and troubled the waters of the deep, grasping 
his trident in his hands,” to “loosen the knees” of these modern 
representatives of Ulysses. Black clouds chase the golden hours 
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and overtake them as they fly. The boat becomes as it were alive, 
and as sensitive as she is nimble. She stops and shivers from keel 
to gunwale as the waves strike her between the eyes, and staggers 
under the blow as if she would sink beneath the liquid floor on which 
she floats. Then, with a spring like that of a buckjumper, she bounds 
forward, seeming to leap from wave to wave, with daylight clear 
beneath her keel. Now she is likea drinking hen, her prow lifted to 
the skies ; now she is like a diving duck, her stern turned up to 
where her prow had been. All the antics to be performed by wood 
and iron does our romantically-named ship go through, as an acrobat 
goes through his performances ; and the accustomed travellers eat 
and drink, and laugh, and run, as if nothing extraordinary were going 
on, while the unaccustomed lie in their narrow berths, and groan. 

At last, after days many and sore, comes a blissful steadiness in 
our acrobatic ship, when even the most hardly holden take heart of 
grace and emerge from their dismal depths; and there, bright in the 
light of the blessed sun, are the glorious mountains of Spain, 
crowned with snow, clad with verdure below the waist, and adorned 
here and there with splendid colours. Still and solemn as Egyptian 
gods these white and silent peaks stand out against the sky ; while 
the many-hued rocks, as free from snow as bare of verdure, look like 
jewels roughly flung on their setting, and the green fields and leafy 
woods are idyls fashioned in substance not sung in verse. Obscure 
villages and unnamed homesteads reveal themselves as the ship sails 
on, past jutting cape and towering promontory. A railway, running 
along the line of the coast, is as a message sent from earth to sea. 
Human life is busy there among those dwelling-places which have 
no name for us and no history—busy, but silent and invisible. 
What a strange longing comes over one at the sight of these 
green woods and fields! To hear the birds sing and see the 
bright eyes of the little brown beasts as they scamper, scared and 
panting, to their hidden homes—to gather wild flowers anc smell the 
fresh scent of the earth—could there be greater happiness? It would 
scarcely seem so, at least when pictured from the deck of a ship 
singularly deficient in even ship-comforts. 

Then all these nameless places pass like phantasmagoria, and we 
catch the dim outlines of the grand old cathedral at Malaga. Now 
our pace slackens, our engine slows, and soon we come to a full 
stop and a fast anchor ; when we run up a couple of flags which tell 
the port-authorities all they want to know, and bring to the ship all 
she wants to have. 


That first landing in Spain !—the country of faint-hearted Boabdil 
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and the heroic Cid ; the country where St. Dominic’s stern followers 
proved their Christianity by their oblation of human blood, making 
Torquemada their St. John, and honouring Christ under the guise 
of Moloch ; where the best and wisest of the day were slaughtered 
or expelled ; where Columbus bound the New World as a pendant 
to the throne of Isabella, and his successors made of Eden a hell ; 
where chivalry flourished till Cervantes dressed it in motley and 
slew it with a jest; where pride had its apotheosis, and stately 
poverty in tattered purple kept fast hold of both dignity and self- 
respect ; where the present is still lying in the grave of the past, and 
the winter of decay has scarcely begun to give place to the spring 
time of renovation. It may be ridiculous to “ enthuse,” but it is 
natural. No one can banish the thronging phantoms of history, 
which pass through the mind like clouds over a river. The soil 
teems with them ; the air is full of them; the subtle threads cross 
and interweave ; and memory reproduces its old lessons, as far-off 
echoes faintly sounding from the distance long after the original note 
has been given. Bullfights and Lockhart’s Spanish ballads, 
Washington Irving and Dojia Inez, the Inquisition and Gil Blas, 
Phillips’s pretty woman and Queen Christina, all mix together and 
jostle one another like so many unstrung beads ; and the first barber’s 
basin hanging over a doorway is again Mambrino’s helmet for those 
who have tilted with Don Quixote against the windmills in the plains 
of Monteil, and supped with the Duchess and Sancho Panza. 

Sitting, lying, squatting on the pavement are ragged, close-cropped 
urchins, reproducing Murillo. One, investigating the bosom of his 
Isabella-coloured shirt, is the exact counterpart of the picture we all 
know by heart. Dark-eyed girls with flowers in their shining black 
hair ; ladies dressed in black, carrying their mass-books and attended 
by their duennas—the mantle drawn over the face in anticipation 
of the veiled East—as it were the fringe of the substance ; silvery 
fish in wattled baskets of cool, moist green ; carts, the sides of which 
are uprights wound in and about with matting; shops full of fans, 
and shops full of dolls—these are the things which are most evident 
to us as we land on the quay and wander through the town, where 
modern omnibuses ply for fares, as if Malaga were London, sub- 
stituting mules with bells for horses with blinkers. 

The Cathedral is an enormous building and heavily ornate. The 
shrine is at once splendid and tawdry, in the manner of all Roman 
Catholic shrines and altars, where tinsel and coarse colours, worthless 
bead-work, and faded artificial flowers, are of as much value as the 
noblest picture ever painted by Lionardo, or the most perfect bit of 
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goldsmiths’ work ever designed and chiselled by Cellini. The choir- 
stalls, however, are exquisitely carved ; but take care where you sit 
when in the choir; for if you subside, as I did, on the first cross- 
bench that comes, thus unconsciously turning your back to the Altar, 
the custodian will make you understand your lapse of good taste and 
propriety with not much regard to your dignity. There is a strange 
Moorish look about the building ; as there is about the Duomo at 
Palermo ; as if the horns of the Crescent were peeping up from behind 
the arms of the Cross—as if the profile of Mahommed were in the 
shadow cast by Christ. The whole thing is grandiose but also 
oppressive. In every way it is too big and imposing for the insig- 
nificant town it dwarfs and dominates. In the town itself is nothing 
specially picturesque nor even quaint. It is just an assemblage of 
‘ordinary European houses, neither better nor worse than are to be 
found elsewhere. To be sure there is the beautiful Alameda, and a 
public garden where we sit and eat ripe bananas freshly plucked 
from the tree—afterwards arguing in unknown tongues with the 
proprietor about the relative value of an English shilling and a 
Spanish peseta. 

The people stare, laugh, and make uncomplimentary remarks on 
our general appearance as we wander through the streets in the aim- 
less way of sightseers and strangers. One of our party wears a large 
flapping straw hat which affords infinite amusement to the gathering 
crowd. They liken it to a circular fan or an umbrella, and make 
jokes on the “double debt” which it pays like the poet’s bedstead. 
A small army of idlers gradually assembles at our heels, and our 
treacherous guide adds fuel to the fire of their saucy merriment. 
‘After a time the patience of that one of our party who understands a 
‘little Spanish gives way, and on a sudden outburst the pack disperses 
and we are no longer hunted. 

Two famous gardens, about three-quarters of an hour’s drive from 
the town, are to be seen by orders obtained for the asking. The road 
to them is a marvel of badness. How grave and responsible citizens 
can submit to the inconvenience of such a highway is as great a 
marvel. A lake of mud counts for nothing. A hole, deep enough 
to swallow up a Spanish Curtius, is a trifle over which philosophy 
skips lightfooted. A hillock, which would cant over an artillery 
train drawn by elephants, is of no more consequence than if it were 
a worm-cast. The erratic river winds and meanders in an endless 
succession of S’s, and is crossed again and again, with the water up to 
the carriage floor. That also seems to be a trifle not worth the cost 
“of straightening and a bridge. To judge by the broad waste of stones 
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here and there, the task of fording in the winter must be both difficult 
and dangerous. As it is, though neither difficult nor dangerous, it is 
not pleasant. 

On our way we pass the prison which looks curiously insecure. 
Unlike our own grim and silent strongholds, where no one is seen till 
the bolts are drawn and the door is opened—and unlike the Italian 
prisons, where the heavily-armed guards are so prominent and 
ubiquitous—this place has an open archway tenanted by officials, 
who might be merely lounging, chatting comrades, assembled there 
as in a club-house. No close-barred and impervious door hides its 
shameful secret. An open-worked iron gate shuts in the prisoners, 
but shows them like caged birds between the bars. It reminds one 
of the jewellers’ shops in Regent Street, where the shutterless windows, 
protected by iron bars only, leave the contents of the shop to be 
scanned by all passers-by. 

The gardens, which we have gone to see, repay us for the joltings 
and bumpings of our drive. They are beautiful beyond description. 
Palms and tree-ferns ; roses which are almost human in their beauty, 
and white and stately arums like so many transformed nymphs ; a 
sward as green as our English grass, though formed not of turf but 
of close-growing, small-leaved mesembryanthemum ; tumbling cas- 
cades making music among the rocks; silent ponds where gold’ and 
silver fish dart in and out among the water-plants ; beds of pink and 
scarlet begonias and of all sweet-smelling blossoms ; heliotropes and 
geraniums in bushes as large as our laurels and laurustinus ; hot-houses 
for tropical plants—rare orchids and the like ; green-houses for the 
sub-tropical and tender growths which want protection even in 
Spain ; order and perfect neatness, such as we see in the best-kept 
English gardens, and the same air of luxuriance, though of a richer 
and more pronounced kind ; all this is what we find in these beautiful 
gardens ; and we forget the miseries of our acrobatic ship while 
taking in the delights of these delicious oases of loveliness. Then we 
go back over our wonderfully neglected road ; and, as a refreshment, 
meander into a café and solace ourselves with Spanish chocolate, 
which we find equal to its repute. 

At Malaga we ship extra passengers and are more closely packed 
than before ; our captain, who is not well, becoming suddenly both 
cruel and arbitrary. But it is not for long. A night’s slow steaming 
brings us to Gibraltar, standing in the morning light as grim and 
gaunt and aggressive, as powerful and menacing, as belongs by right 
to an English military outpost. The day is worthy of the mother 
country. ‘The Union Jack clings limply to the flag-mast, and the 
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rain pours down as if the windows of the leaden sky were open and 
a second Deluge had begun. Wet through and chilled to the mar- 
row, with that wretched sense of moral degradation which belongs to 
bedragglement added to the physical misery of cold, ourselves and 
our luggage tumbled anyhow into the over-laden steam-launch told 
off to carry us ashore, we plunge through the tumbling waves which 
break bodily over us and threaten to swamp us altogether. The 
only comfortable circumstance in the day’s gloom, with the sharp 
tempers thereby generated, is the kindness of the Customs House 
officer—a frank, soldierly, good-natured man, who compassionately 
helps us with advice and a carriage. He, who knows every stone 
and street of Gibraltar—for he has never left the Rock from birth to 
now—understands and pities the ignorance of strangers, and tells us 
what to do and where to go, as if he had been a guardian angel at 
the gate—not of Paradise, but of that place “ Gil, pili git.” For 
Gibraltar is detestable—at least, my own experience was unpleasant 
enough; and not all the picturesque mingling of costume in 
Spaniard, Moor, and our own variously clad Tommy Atkins, made it 
palatable in view of what was suffered. But Gibraltar and its ex- 
tortionate hotel, ill-found and unhealthy, its brackish water, fiery 
sun, and wolfish wind, must wait till we come back from Tangier, the 
principal object of the journey. 

About a month before this I had been with other friends to 
Tunis ; but I was told that going to Tunis to see the East was like 
going to Whitechapel to study England, and that Tangier supplied 
all the local colour in which the capital of the kingdom of the Bey 
was wanting. It was, in short, an exemplification of the theme :— 
“Omne ignotum pro magnifico.” Having carried away from Tunis 
an impression of absolute delight, I was naturally anxious to deepen 
and round off the pleasant picture already engraved on my 
memory. But the personal condition of things was not so favour: 
able now as then ; and a double experiment is always doubtful. 

A dirty, ill-kept cockle-shell, destitute of every kind of decent 
comfort, tossing on a stormy sea for seven hours and a half instead 
of the average four ; sickness to die of, and no compassion from the 
gods nor help from man ; faintness, hunger and every kind of 
physical distress ; waves in mountains and rain in buckets—this is 
the rough outline of our passage. The reader may fill in the details 
according to his strength of sympathy and vividness of imagination. 
It is almost night when we arrive at the Tangier mooring-ground ; 
and the long lines of fiery red and burning gold shining between the 
heavy bars of sullen purple cloud cast a strange light on land and 
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sea. In this fantastic kind of splendour, dark yet glowing, things 
look weird and unearthly. The high landing-stage, with its sharp 
flight of steep steps, up which we have to climb, is filled witha 
shrieking crowd of swarthy Moors and blacker negroes, gesticulating, 
yelling, fighting, like so many demons let loose. Their brown rags 
and white haiks, yellow slippers and red fezes, form a chord of 
colour in itself startling enough to those who see it for the first time ; 
but in this wild and lurid light these colours, intensified, help to 
make the yelling crowd more than ever like creatures from the lower 
regions dressed in an infernal masquerade. It is really like a canto 
of Dante impersonated ; and it is not to be wondered at if I at least 
confess to a certain shrinking of the flesh and spirit at the rough contact. 
to which we all are doomed. We are, however, in for it; and as we 
have begun so must we go on. We clamber up those steep and break- 
neck-looking steps, when we are instantly hustled, surrounded, yelled 
at, captured. Our luggage is seized bya dozen bare-legged pirates, 
as so much booty to be ransomed at a high figure ; and we ourselves are 
seized by as many more as so much prey—jetsam and flotsam cast 
up by the waves to be the lawful property of the boldest wrecker. 
We do not know where we are nor where we are going. Our small 
party is separated and we are like so many corks tossed to and fro 
on a surging sea of vociferous and unintelligible humanity, when 
a close-shaven, clean-looking, well-dressed Arab pushes forward 
through the throng ; cuffs, abuses, threatens ; flings one to the right, 
another to the left ; gathers in a compact knot those who have our 
effects on their heads ; speaks to us in French sibilant words of 
encouragement and consolation, to the crowd in Arabic gutturals of 
abuse and menace ; sees that we are not molested in the muddy 
shed which serves for the Tangerine Customs House ; shows us the 
way we are to go through the steep and dirty streets, every moment 
getting darker and darker ; and finally deposits us at the door of the 
cheery and well-lighted Continental Hotel, whither we are bound. 
He is Hadji, a guide and interpreter connected with the hotel, and 
henceforth devoted to us for our stay. And now our sufferings are 
at an end, and we may cease to fear and begin to enjoy. 

Tunis and Tangier are notto be compared. They are as unlike 
each other as Gibraltar is unlike both. Tunis is richer, more 
varied, more animated than Tangier. The costumes are more elegant 
and the colours more beautiful. The mixture of races is more pic- 
turesque ; and, in spite of the influx of the French, the whole thing is 
more complete. Perhaps artists would prefer Tangier. Finding, as 
so many do, their chief materials in dirt and rags, the beauty of order- 
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liness and cleanliness is that for which they have but scant admiration. 
All, therefore, who love the rich brown tones of dirt and the crumbling 
surfaces of neglect and decay—to whom the unsymmetrical arrange- 
ment of rags is beautiful, and who prefer a group of unwashed peasants 
sitting on their heels in the mud of an uncleansed market place, 
without stalls or shelter, and in friendly association with camels, mules, 
and horses, to any other combination of men and things—all these 
will find an inexhaustible mine in Tangier. And they will find little 
else. Save the owners of the few good shops in the small town— 
witness that exquisitely-draped old man in his filmy burnous over his 
more substantial body-garments, all of snowy white—there is not a 
well-dressed person to be seen. Riffs with their bare brown legs and 
their one covering of coarse brown sackcloth ; negro slaves, close- 
shaven, bareheaded, and also in one brown sack for all their covering; 
peasants, who are amorphous bundles of fringed rags, crowned with 
huge straw hats, battered and torn, and more like our field scarecrows 
than living human beings ; the very poorest Arabs in the very poorest 
haiks—these take the place of the military Pashas in their orders and 
gold-laced uniforms ; the portly Beys in dark blue and striped yellow— 
in strong red and compensating green ; the sleek young Abdallahs in 
salmon colour and pale blue ; the handsome Zadoks in white with 
slight touches of saffron-yellow here and thereto relieve the monotony; 
the oddly dressed Jewish women, unveiled, with their painted faces, 
joined eyebrows, horned head-dresses beneath their shawls, and the 
fat limbs of maturity or the slender ones of maidenhood cased in tight 
leggings—black for the matron, white for the maid—visible to the 
hip ; the gaudy uniforms of the French soldiers, all blue and red and 
yellow—whom one meets in the streets and bazaars of Tunis. And 
that bazaar itself, with its many-arched arcades and multitudinous 
rabbit-hutches rather than shops, where the owner sits cross-legged 
among his wares, all of which he can reach with his hand without 
rising from his place, waiting in sleepy dignity for such customers as 
Allah may think fit to send—is ill represented by two or three 
Europeanized “ Emporia,” where you are not worried to buy ; where 
they do not give you coffee as an “arlespenny” ; where there is none 
of the fun of bargaining—getting for fifteen francs a piece of stuff 
for which the original sum asked was ninety ; and where a dozen per- 
sons and more may walk about at their ease and look at the goods at 
leisure. Still, Tangier has many things of exceeding interest for the 
traveller, if some are full of painful associations : ¢g., the prison and 
the beating-place—to take the most characteristic. 

Once the beating-place was outside a gateway on a height, whence 
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you have the most beautiful view imaginable of the gardens and 
cupolas, the flat roofs and palm-trees, of the city. Now it is under 
an arcade abutting on the Court of Justice, so that sentence is pro- 
nounced and executed without delay. The prison is close by. Under 
the arcade and clustered round the open door of the court, are the 
native police and executants. They are picturesque enough as they 
sit there in the graceful dignity proper to all Easterners—too proud to 
be vain, too contemptuous to be conscious. To an artist they would 
be invaluable. Those who are not artists may be excused if they re- 
member, with a shudder, what cruel offices these nobly draped living 
statues are told off to fulfil—how they are the hands of a legislative 
and executive system to which it would be a farce to give the name of 
either law or justice. The place seems to reek with blood and to 
echo with the cries of the tortured wretches for whose lightest fault 
the kourbash is ordained ; and we ask again, as so often: “ How 
long, O Lord, how long?” We look in at the open doorway, which 
we are not allowed to enter, and see the judge sitting in his place and 
hear the voice of the plaintiff or defendant, who is pleading before 
him, and wonder what it is all about and what the upshot will be. 
Then we go a few steps to the right and enter the outer hall of that 
noisome den, the prison. The three places—the Court of Justice, the 
beating-place, and the prison—are all close together, the Court being 
in the middle. 

Nothing on earth can be more terrible than that Tangerine 
prison. Looking through a round hole in the wall we see the 
miserable creatures within, chained like so many wild beasts (one is 
chained to a pillar), emaciated, half-starved, uncleansed, abandoned 
by man and unhelped by God. Two grey-bearded men, grand and 
patriarchal, keep watch and ward in the outer court. Quiet, dignified, 
silent, Abrahamic, they might be impersonations of the fine old 
Biblical patriarchs, and are as far removed from our popular ideas of 
turnkeys and gaolers as are those sublime Jacobs and Esaus outside 
the Court of Justice from English policemen or French gendarmes. 
Through this round hole an eager, speechless, half-starved but 
unchained prisoner, silently thrusts a few baskets, by the sale of 
which, and by the gifts of the charitable, the wretches within are 
enabled to live. It seems incredible, but we are assured that 
Government does not supply the prisoners with any kind of food ; 
and that, if they cannot keep themselves by the sale of their work, or 
if the doles of the charitable run dry, they have nothing for it but 
slow and sure starvation. The whole thing is infinitely terrible. We 
keep our wild beasts in a menagerie in far more comfort, not to 
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speak of sufficiency, than these our brother-men are kept by the 
authorities of a nation to which we send our accredited ambassadors. 
Can nothing be done? Is civilization indeed of so slow a growth, 
and so difficult to learn? It is with a sense of absolute physical 
pain that we turn away into the sunlight from the dismal place of 
waiting. But that dear sunlight is blurred and watery, to one at 
least of our little party ; and the painful thought of how many 
countless thousands are made to mourn by man’s inhumanity to man, 
for some time dims the pleasure of life and blots out the beauty of 
nature. 

All the negroes here are slaves, and there is still the slave-market 
where they are bought and sold like so many head of cattle ; but in 
deference to the better public opinion of the West, this slave-sale is 
held in a room, no longer in the open market-place. The slaves are 
not allowed to be taken out of the kingdom ; and the children and 
adults, whom we see, seem to be well taken care of and are sleek 
and comfortable to look at. In the bazaars the little fellows who 
hand and help are slaves ; the negresses, who go out unveiled to 
buy the family provisions, are also slaves ; and those grim Misrours, 
who sit at the gate of rich men’s houses, are the specialized slaves 
to whom is confided the care of the women. At the door ofa pasha’s 
house, which we often pass, sits one of these men—a Kislar Aga in his 
own small way. He is a grim, uncompromising kind of person, to 
whom the sack for an erring woman would be the only righteous 
award—a dagger-thrust to an unlawful intruder the only righteous 
retribution. It would be rather a hopeless contest to try conclusions 
with this grim and ferocious-looking guardian of the House! His 
very aspect is formidable, and he has the same effect on one’s nerves, 
at once mysterious and terrifying, as has the shadow cast by a 
thundercloud set in the midst of a brilliant sky. We go into a 
pasha’s house, of which the hareem is away in the country. All the 
furniture has gone with the ladies, but we see the disposition of the 
rooms, as well as certain ornaments which have been left carefully 
locked up in the wall-cupboards. Among these ornaments are soap 
and tooth-brush dishes, as well as sauce-boats, of common English 
crockery—evidently as much prized as we prize Japanese blue ware 
or Chinese dragon porcelain. But there are silver-hilted swords and 
huge stone jars, and many-coloured hanging-stands and brazen 
vessels of native manufacture, which are both beautiful and desirable. 
We might have suggested a better fastening for the door than the 
huge pole or small battering-ram which supplements the clumsy locks 
and bolts, in themselves sufficiently secure. It makes the house even 
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more of a prison than else it would have been ; and as things are it 
is prison-like enough. 

This kind of battering-ram is popular as a door-fastener in 
Tangier. In the “sweetstuff” shop, where we go to buy those 
delicious little cakes of almond paste, which are like Guli’s Easter 
lambs of “ pasta reale,” the door is secured by one of these poles 
laid across it. The shop is shut, and we have difficulty, first in 
finding the proprietor, and then in inducing him to come and trade 
with us. At last we succeed, and the door is duly opened. The 
sweets are covered with gauze to protect them from the flies and 
wasps which are there in myriads ; but these myriads are all under- 
neath the gauze, and the various kinds of cakes and “dolci” are simply 
indistinguishable beneath the black and yellow swarms which have 
settled on them. 

One afternoon we go to a hareem in the country. After passing 
the bleak and desolate hill-side burying-place, where the grave-stones 
are lost in weeds, aloes, and over-growth of all kinds, our way lies 
through a sandy lane, the hedge-rows of which are bright with our 
garden nasturtium and small blue convolvulus, and sweet with aromatic 
herbs, fresh and fragrant. In due time we arrive at a dilapidated 
garden door, with peep-holes broken into the decayed planks, and 
never a bell nor knocker for summons or demand. Hadji yells out 
some unintelligible words, and hammers away at the door, lustily, 
with stones of ascending sizes and weights picked up from the road, 
one heavier and bigger than the other, as no response comes to hand 
or voice. At last he tells us that the slave is coming to open the 
gate ; and sure enough, in a few minutes a stout, coarse-looking, good- 
humoured negress strides down the weed-grown path and noisily 
undoes the bolts and locks which keep in the hareem and bar out 
the world beyond. The garden, full of orange-trees, is utterly un- 
tended. The only flowers in the borders are unsatisfactory monthly 
roses and a strong kind of coarse salvia. All the rest are weeds. 
But the orange-blossoms, with which the trees are covered, fill the 
air with perfume. After walking for some distance under the guid- 
ance of the slave—Hadji discreetly remaining at the gate—we come 
upon a young man of goodly presence sitting under the trees with a 
pretty, refined, sad-looking woman, who, he tells us in his broken 
English, is his “sweetheart.” She is the widow of a pasha, and of 
some obscure relationship to himself. We cannot make it quite clear 
whether she is his aunt or his cousin ; but whatever she may be, he 
is going to marry her, he says. His own age is seventeen. He looks 
just under thirty ; and she is probably some ten years or so older 
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than he. They are drinking coffee, and it is to be supposed, making 
love under the fragrant shade of the orange-trees. They rise as we 
come up to them, and are courteous and friendly. The man speaks 
a little English, as I said ; to her belongs only the language of gen- 
tleness and natural courtesy, of refinement and evident suffering. 

We accompany them to the house where the rest of the hareem 
is to be found. Here, at the door of a dirty and dilapidated place, 
more like a hen-house than a human habitation, we find a group of 
women of all sizes and ages. They are the mother and sisters of the 
pretty “ sweetheart,” and are all the family of the dead Pasha, and 
the near relations of the young lover. The mother is a dark, brisk, 
bright-looking woman, who is intensely amused by us and our strange 
ways. She shows us one or two small English trifles which have 
been given to her, and is charmed by our contribution. Both she 
and the “sweetheart ” accept our gifts with simple, childlike pleasure, 
thrusting them into the folds of their dress, which serve them for 
pockets, All wear two kerchiefs, knotted picturesquely round their 
heads ; and all have flowers in their hair. All look, too, as if one 
not very vigorous shake would free them from their clothes, which 
have a curious air of slipping down and insecurity. They are pretty 
women but not dazzlingly beautiful ; and they are courteous and 
pleasant. We are given small branches of orange-blossom, and the 
ladies say many graciously-sounding words on our departure. 
Altogether the visit is pleasant and though the slave, with her thick 
brown legs and thick red lips, is greedy of money and apparently 
insatiable, the ladies and the young lover have been sympathetic and 
sweet-mannered. 

We visit other hareems. One is the “ house” ofa rich merchant in 
the city, where are two pretty young sisters, with round faces and soft 
skins, a mother, and a lovely little child. The ladies are dressed in 
showy garments, also with two wonderful kerchiefs of different colours 
knotted round their shining black hair. The court where they receive us 
is beautifully decorated, and as beautifully clean. In the shadow, under 
the arcade, sit slaves in white, working. While we are there, a living 
white bundle comes in from the outside, laden with her purchases. 
She kisses, first the hand of the mistress-mother, then those of the 
younger ladies, each in order of seniority ; and then she, too, sub- 
sides with her companions in the dark, under the arcade. The child 
is marvellously pleased with a little inlaid moustache-brush and comb 
given to it, and a bottle of eau-de-cologne brings a worked hand- 
kerchief to the donor. 

Again, another hareem introduces us to a Pasha’s young wife, 
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twelve months married, and ill-bred from timidity. Her marriage 
has been the result of an intrigue, mainly promoted by her own 
family, which had for its object the dismissal of a magnificently 
beautiful and fondly-loved only wife, after a happy marriage of many 
years. The installation of this young girl in the place of that 
cruelly misrepresented woman, was the prize aimed at and won. 
Perhaps, however, love and justice may prevail in the end, and this 
unslaughtered Desdemona may be restored to her rights and place. 
But the new wife has also to be considered, says Pasha Othello, 
dubiously—polygamy, though allowed by the law, being found more 
difficult than satisfactory in practice. The new wife is pretty, but 
looks mindless and inane. An old woman, sitting against the wall 
of the room, is embroidering a jacket ; but she herself, and her 
companion, are idle and désceuvrées. The slave, one of the fattest, 
biggest, and coarsest of her kind, is ruder than our former laughing 
and greedy friend ; and altogether, the visit is barren of incident and 
of pleasure. The garden is as neglected as was the former; the 
weeds are as rampant ; the ways and walks are as muddy ; and the 
orange-blossoms are by no means so generously dispensed as they 
were by the family of the handsome youth, whose heart was made 
soft by love for his sad-eyed, gentle-natured “‘ sweetheart.” 

Our Minister, Sir John Drummond Hay, to whom we have letters 
of introduction, is no longer in the city, but has moved up to 
Ravensrock, his summer quarters and a long hour’s ride from the 
town. We are invited to luncheon; and at the proper time set out. 
Wheeled vehicles there are none in the whole kingdom of Morocco. 
They say there is not so much as a wheelbarrow ; and personally, I 
am not inclined to try the pack-saddle bound across the back of my 
small donkey. As I ama good walker I insist on walking. A 
tramp of an hour is nothing to me, and a pack-saddle on a small 
donkey is abhorrent. But there are difficulties of a formidable kind 
in the way of my inconvenient will. First we come toa stretch of mud 
which is simply impassable, and where no ingenuity can find a way 
of picking one’s steps. Here, Hadji and my own donkey-boy make 
a sedan-chair of their hands, and so carry me across, Then we go 
on again, and Hope tells her flattering tale that now the worst is 
over—as she has told it, any time, these millions of years during 
which man has listened and believed. Full of confidence in my own 
powers, I walk on, while the others ride. The small mud-huts of 
the Riffs interest me ; the splendid Arabian, given by the King to 
the Spanish minister, delights me to see, as it caracoles over the 
plain, tail and mane flying in the wind—fulfilling the conditions of a 
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perfect Arab steed, which are that the rider should be able to be 
hidden between the tail and mane. The pickets of soldiers are also 
pleasant to contemplate; the horses are fine, and the soldiers 
themselves—to strangers not distinguishable from civilians, but to the 
natives, stamped and labelled by the pointed skull-cap, their one sole 
sign of uniform—are also interesting. Those seated on the ground, 
clothed in brown, are “great” soldiers, spoken of by Hadji with 
respect broadening into veneration. ll things go well till we come 
to the river, which we have to ford, with never a bridge nor even a 
row of stepping-stones to help. Here again I am carried as before ; 
and again over the second turn; when, stumbling over a stone while 
going up the sharp ascent, I am seized on by the men and forcibly 
seated on my donkey’s back, as a prisoner who has neglected her 
duty and is punished by the authorities. Here I have to be held 
by Mohammed the boy, he putting his arm round my waist, I mine, 
in maternal confidence, round his shoulders. Of that ride and its 
results, I bear the marks even to this day. It was a dreadful 
experience, the nature of which I must hold as secret as a Hindu 
woman holds the name of her husband, or a savage his own. 
Ravensrock is worth a little trouble to see. The sharp pitches 
and steep ascents, the phenomenal mud and rushing loose-stoned river, 
the pack-saddle and the donkey are forgotten when once the goal is 
gained ; for Sir John has chosen his site well. A keen sportsman and 
mighty hunter, he remembered the rock for which the wounded wild 
boar used to make when he turned at bay ; and when he wanted to 
build his summer home he bought that plot. No more beau- 
tiful site could be found in the whole kingdom of Morocco. Set 
on a commanding height, with still higher rocks and crags above, 
the broken foreground falls sharp to the sea, which to-day is as 
darkly, brightly, beautifully blue as the ideal Mediterranean 
should be. - The clearly-defined Spanish mountains rise across the 
strait in front ; and the tender distance, of that wonderful amethystine 
colour which makes the solid hills look as unsubstantial as sunlit 
clouds, carry the imagination into infinity. The garden, terraced on 
this steep escarpment, is a marvel of skill and a miracle of beauty. 
Beds of arums dazzle the eyes like so much snow; the roses are 
superb, and the damask, of which is made the attar, are fragrant to a 
point unknown to us at home. The shrubbery is chiefly of large- 
flowered, fluttering, wild white gum-cistus trees, and is like a dream 
more than reality. A stream of iron water, as rare as it is valuable 
in this country, gives strength and freshness to everything that grows ; 
and besides all this natural beauty, there is that unmistakable touch 
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of English industry and order which adds so much to the charm of 
nature. 

Within-doors there is the strange mixture of Orientalism and 
Anglicanism which is so piquant to strangers. The servants them- 
selves are gorgeous creatures, like pictures in a romance. A lean, 
tall, handsome, brown man in a Moorish dress of rich geranium- 
red, handing the dishes with the technical deftness of a London 
butler, is a rarity, take it how one will. But on my speaking of 
this, and praising the man’s appearance to Sir John, like the 
griffin I am, he laughingly tells me that he has infinite trouble to 
keep his native servants up to the mark; for that their main en- 
deavour is to reduce him and his to a common dish, out of which 
they must eat, squatted on the floor, all surperfluities of Western 
civilization broken and laid aside. 

In consequence of this visit we pay another to our Minister's 
son-in-law, in whose garden the native wild-flowers, carefully pre- 
served, take away one’s breath for admiration. A splendid crimson 
mallow is like our hot-house hibiscus ; an aristolochia flung over the 
hedges as freely as our black bryony or clematis, bears a profusion of 
purple-brown pitchers such as our cultivators would be proud to rear 
under glass; beds of irises, purple, white, yellow, make great 
washes of glorious colour ; the grand ornithogalum arabicum stands 
up like a sceptred queen, and the sweet-scented star of Bethlehem 
is the fragrant twin of our fair and foul wild garlic ; burning masses 
of blood-red poppies of a deeper crimson than ours ; tracts of waxen 
cerinthe ; ivy-leaved ferns ; white, yellow, primrose-coloured chrysan- 
themums ; scarlet vetches, like rubies flung broadcast on the ground ; 
a low-growing centaurea, like a mesembryanthemum in size; the 
Tangier pea, as variegated and handsome as our cultivated sweet- 
pea ; orchids, convolvuluses, nasturtiums—these are a few of the 
more prominent wild-flowers in this exquisite garden. Add to these 
roses, arums, lilies, palms, bamboos, tree-ferns, geraniums, heliotrope, 
rare tropeolums, and every-kind of sweet-scented and lovely growth, 
“by cost and care and warmth induced to shoot,” and then say 
whether life may not be made rich even in the comparative banish- 
ment of Tangier, with such wonderful gifts of nature so freely 
lavished beneath such a glorious sky! These gardens remain in my 
mind as pictures of absolute loveliness without flaw or failing. 
Indeed Tangier has many pleasant memories in spite of some draw- 
backs which need not be dilated on ; for the hotel on which so much 
of our well-being depends, is all that can be desired ; and with 
comfort, cleanliness, and moderate charges, a genial manager and a 
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good commissariat as the background, the embroideries of pic- 
turesqueness and novelty have their full value. 

A brisk passage back to Gibraltar pre-supposes a strong wind 
and a running sea. With wind and tide in our favour we forge 
gallantly ahead, but when we arrive at Gibraltar we find an angry Bay 
of heavy water, which makes crossing in a small open boat unpleasant 
at the best. To make matters worse our captain does not give us 
time to get off at the first anchoring-place. Our baggage is in a 
boat which tosses like a cork on the waves, and we are only waiting 
our turn to descend, when the private steam-launch of the Company 
puts in her sharp nose among the smaller craft, scattering them to 
the right and the left, and takes off the captain’s friends in comfort 
and security. Immediately after this our vessel moves, nearly 
capsizing an unlucky lady who has one foot on the ladder and 
another in her boat; drenches her and all the other boats clus- 
tered round; and then makes off to the coaling-bunks, having 
half her Gibraltar passengers still on board. The boats, in one of 
which is our luggage, follow in the wake, and are as much under the 
water as on it. We have therefore to go about double the distance 
of our rightful transit in a small overladen sailing craft, where 
we have with us a poor French lady, deadly sick and miserable, 
and where we are certainly not very far from eternity more than 
once. 

Fired by the crafty counsel of a Rock Scorpion, who denounces 
the whole proceeding, but who says he cannot, for official reasons, 
stir openly in the business himself, I undertake the task of general 
complainant, and go to the Captain of the Port to lodge a formal 
complaint against him of the Jmsu/aire. Not much practical good 
comes of it. The agent of the French Company to which our 
peccant boat belongs, comes down to the office on the summons of 
the captain, and expresses his regret at the inconvenience we have 
suffered ; adding that this special captain is the most courteous on 
the line. To which I cannot but make the obvious reply, that if 
this is the best, what then must be the others? The only good got 
out of the whole transaction is the knowledge that such a person 
exists in seaports as the Captain of the Port, a fact of which I was 
ignorant before ; and, by the publication of my name, the meeting 
with a dear old friend by whom I am introduced to the really fine 
Garrison Library. For the rest Gibraltar is a nuisance. We take 
up our quarters in about the worst hotel possible to be found, though 
said to be the best in the place—a dirty, dear, uncivil, careless house, 
with dungeon-like rooms giving into closed house-passages with- 
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out light or air—and extortionate charges. Coming after the 
Continental at Tangier this wretchedly-conducted place is doubly 
distasteful. But we are bound, like so many smaller versions of 
Prometheus, to the Rock, and we cannot escape. No homeward- 
bound vessel is available. All the spare berths are engaged, and we 
come tenth on the list where only six berths are to be given away. 
So we utilise the time and go off to Granada. 

We cross to Algeciras opposite, whence the Spanish boat is to take 
us back to Malaga. We dine at a quaint and primitive little hotel— 
the waiter advising us, in confidence, what to eat, and praising this 
dish above that ; whence we watch the life and manners of the 
place. A diligence with seven horses is the main feature of the 
time ; and some frank and good-natured Americans make the hours 
pass pleasantly. The Spanish boat for Malaga is large, and the 
berths are both clean and comfortable ; but of help or food there is 
none on board. We have to carry our own luggage and “ fix ” our- 
selves as best we may, with no more guidance or direction than had 
the merchant in the Beast’s Garden. ‘The boatman charges us 
twenty francs for the transit to and fro. He is content to take, 
six; which is double his legal fare. The two customs-houses 
through which we pass, at Algeciras and at Malaga, are not irksome 
in their search ; and in due time we find ourselves on the railway, 
which takes for the journey to Granada about four times as many 
hours as we would take for the same distance in England. It goes 
about as fast as a bicycle, well-ridden. 

It is a hot day and the dust is terribly annoying ; the carriage 
bumps as if it were going over the mud-heaps on that famous road to 
the gardens outside Malaga ; but the way is very interesting ; and 
the method of tilling the ground and planting the olive-trees—each 
tree in its own little isolated circle—repays that incessant watching from 
the window, which is at once so fatiguing and so instructive. Two 
Spanish gentlemen talk to us; with the result of misapprehension, 
unavoidable where there is yo common language. One, who has his 
dinner in his portmanteau, invites us courteously, after the Spanish 
fashion, to join him in his repast. As we pass a fine group of rocks, 
he tells us a long story about the Moors and the Christians, of which, 
I am bound to confess, we make only a guess at his meaning. As 
our visit here has been so hurried and so impromptu, we have no 
guide-books to enlighten our ignorance ; and whether this story was 
an old love-legend, or whether it related to the doings and the strong- 
hold of the great Captain Muley Aben Hassan, I do not know. All 
I do know is, that it was a story of Moors and Christians, and how 
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some one was hurled down the face of the rock—whether foe or lover 
left doubtful ; but the whole was wound up with “ This is historical.” 

We finally arrive at Granada, where we have a fierce scramble in 
the dark at the station, law and order not being conspicuous among 
the officials or the passengers. At last we find our places in the 
smallest omnibus afoot—a tiny box which holds four persons only, 
and not much room for them. The fourth is a pretty young French- 
woman, who is ostentatiously, and, so far as my own feelings go, 
maddeningly solicitous about the throat and the health, the comfort and 
the wraps of her handsome young husband seated outside with the 
driver. She leans over our intervening knees at every two minutes, 
with cries of “Eugene, mon ami!” “ Eugéne, mon cheri!” Eugene 
takes it all very amiably, and seems to like it on the whole. 

We go on and on, through the town, jolting over the stones, and 
then up a hill as steep as that rock down which the Moor was hurled 
or over which he flung his foes. It never ends. Surely we are on 
the track of nowhere! Yet, steep and long as it is, the way is con- 
soling and refreshing. The night is dark, and the hill-road is made 
darker still with trees. We hear the cool wind whispering among the 
leaves and the pleasant sound of running water—running, running, 
like a song on each side of the way. How cool and deliciously sug- 
gestive it all is! But shall we ever reach our destination? The way 
is interminable ; and, will the mules go on? Will they not jib and 
refuse the hill? Fears and pleasant sensations cross and intermingle 
in this night’s drive up the steep incline ; but all ends at last, and we 
draw rein at the door of our picturesque little hotel—Los Siete Suelos— 
where we go to sleep with the consciousness of the Alhambra to- 
morrow morning. 

Silence is sometimes the best homage, as it is the truest modesty. 
What Washington Irving has immortalized, weaker hands must 
refrain from touching ; and, strong as is the temptation to “ dilate,” it 
must be repressed. It is enough to say that to see the Alhambra for 
the first time, forms an epoch in one’s life never to be forgotten. The 
whole thing is superb. Grant that there are “ restorations,” they are 
perfect, wanting only colour to be the counterparts of the original. 
And then the views from the various towers! Far away in the distance 
glitter the snowy peaks of the Sierra Nevada; and there is the hill 
where Boabdil turned and wept, when his mother rebuked him for 
weeping like a woman for the loss of the kingdom he could neither 
hold nor defend like a man. Near at hand are mountains green 
and wooded, while the city lies below, full of old-world associations 
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champagne. The window, whence the queen-mother dropped the 
Hope who was to become the Despair of her House ; the rooms 
where Washington Irving lived and dreamed, wrote and worked ; the 
length of blasted wall where the French barbarously laid their train 
and vainly. attempted to blow the whole thing to destruction ; the Court 
of Lions, with the strange look of head-dresses and ear-caps given by 
the new marble set on the old; how full it all is of pleasure, of 
interest, of charm! If only we could have’lingered longer in this 
lovely place, where the nightingales sing and the very genius of 
poetry has her home ; if only we could!’ But the inexorability of 
times and dates takes us back too soon—too soon—and we have to 
leave before we have well begun to enjoy. It is more tantalization 
than fruition—a cup held to thirsty’ lips and taken away before a 
draught has been drunk, and with the parched lip barely moistened. 
Nevertheless, it must be ; and help there is none. So we set our 
faces homeward once more, and after the necessary amount of fatig u, 
sharp words, and worry, find ourselves on board the Ca/ifornia 
bound for Liverpool from Bombay. 

Here we have twenty-two Indian babies and children, with their 
soft-footed ayahs, womanlike “ bearers,” painful mothers, and demon- 
strative fathers. But there are two or three pleasant people as 
compensation—specially that handsome woman with her military 
medical husband, who knows how to give her little people liberty 
and yet keep them well-bred and within bounds. 

The Bay is not the monster feared and predicted, though the 
Chops pinch us, and send us and all things careering wildly from end 
to end of the ship. Portmanteaus and boxes slip as if on ice back- 
wards and forwards, as the vessel rolls as though she would never 
right again ; a basket set on the upper berth makes a leap from the 
bed to the door; the double fiddles are up ; at every moment are 
heard the smashing of glass and crockery and the screams of the 
children ; and old experiences are repeated with fresh vigour in 
their misery. And then comes the lull off the protecting coast of 
Wales, and the final landing at Liverpool. 

Here we have to undergo various punishments because of the 
dynamitards. Every box and package is opened, and the contents 
are strewed on the floor of the Customs House. The officials are 
kindly but inexorable. They understand the futility of their search, 
and see for themselves that none of us are likely to have spirits, 
tobacco, nor dynamite among our effects. All the same, they 
search. Their orders are strict, and must be faithfully obeyed. 
It is infinitely troublesome ; but recalcitration would only make 
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matters worse than need be. So we are philosophic and patriotic ; 
deliver up our innocent luggage to the destroyer ; and when all is 
over, pack up again as best we may; then march out of the 
place of torture marked with white chalk, cleared of suspicion, and 
released. 

And now for the arrowy rush of an English express train! 
Through cities of tall chimneys, black with fetid smoke—through 
districts of eternal gloom, shrouded also in fetid smoke—through 
green pasture lands, sleepy and silent, tenanted by mild-eyed cows 
and melancholy oxen—by clearings blue with hyacinths and banks 
golden with buttercups and paler cowslips—by the mansions of the 
great and the cottages of the poor—by well-remembered homesteads 
and names of sweet associations—by all those things which make 
up Home and give the charm of Country, we dash on at what seems 
a literally awful pace to me, accustomed for so long to Italian 
railways. And then the train grounds into the London station, and a 
sister-friend receives the vagrant, somewhat as the Prodigal Son was 
received by his father. 

E. LYNN LINTON. 
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ULRICH VON LIECHTENSTEIN. 


N the thousand-voiced anthem of love which filled the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, and which, echoing through succeeding 
ages, has come down to us with a soft dying fall, there rose no 
sweeter tones than those of the knightly minstrel Ulrich von 
Liechtenstein. He knows no superior, and has but few rivals, amongst 
the tuneful band of minnesingers. His youthful, almost childish 
vivacity, and his ardent chivalry are attractive and delightful. He 
has a complete command over language and expression. With him 
art is never artificial, nature never forced, simplicity never affected. 
His exposition of the complicated love-problems which the minne- 
singers delighted to propound is perspicuous and clear, his analyses 
of passion and sentiment ingenious and interesting, without de- 
scending to be mere conceits, and his whole style is enlivened by 
apposite illustrations, by striking figures expressed with almost perfect 
purity of rhyme and elegance of rhythmical construction. But, it is 
unfortunate for Ulrich’s fame that we cannot judge him with perfect 
fairness. We should like him better if we knew him less. If he had 
come down to us, as many of his fellow-minstrels have done, as an 
impersonal expression of poetic genius, if he had left us nothing of 
his life beyond his charming lyrics, our admiration for him would 
be unalloyed. Enveloped in the magnifying haze of tradition and 
legend, his figure might have appeared majestic and imposing. But, 
beneath the fierce light which he has himself thrown on his life, he 
sinks into worse than insignificance ; he appears, not as the rival of 
Walther von der Vogelweide, but as the fellow of Don Quixote. 

Most of Ulrich’s minnelays or love-lyrics are not separate, 
isolated productions. ‘Though complete in themselves, they are set, 
as it were, in the remarkable autobiography which gives us in poetical 
form the minutest details of his extravagant career, and which bears 
the significant title of Frauendienst—Woman’s Service. 

Ulrich was of ancient and noble lineage; and his descendants, 
raised to princely rank, have succeeded each other in an unbroken 
line as Sovereigns of the Liliputian but independent principality of 
Liechtenstein. The poet does not mention the year of his birth. It 
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is the only point about which he omits to give us the fullest in- 
formation. From the other dates which he duly records it is not 
difficult to approximate that of his birth, and we are justified in 
assuming that, when it took place, the thirteenth century could not be 
more than two years old. ; 

Ulrich’s autobiography takes us back to the nursery. He relates 
that when he was a little child and still indulged in the infantile 
amusement of riding on a stick, he was so profoundly impressed at 
hearing his elders say that the only way to acquire honour and true joy 
was by unswerving constancy in love, by chousing one true woman, 
beautiful and virtuous, and by cherishing her as his own soul, that he 
determined to devote body, wealth, courage, and life to this noble 
and knightly service. The first opportunity of putting this precocious 
resolution into execution presented itself when Ulrich had reached 
his twelfth year. It was then that, in accordance with the custom of 
the time, his father sent him as page to the court of a high-born 
princess. Her name is, with chivalrous discretion, kept a profound 
secret. Later commentators have endeavoured to establish that it 
was a Princess of Meran, the last of her line, and the wife of Frederick 
of Austria. This most beautiful and accomplished woman at once 
became the object of Ulrich’s boyish love. In summer he plucked 
the choicest flowers and brought them to her, and as she took them 
with her white hand, he thought to himself in his delight: “ Where 
thou touchest them I have touched them too!” The water which, as 
her page, he poured over her dainty little fingers he carried away and 
preserved religiously until an opportunity occurred of drinking it,—a 
new and strange elixir of love. This silent, childish homage lasted 
five years. At the end of that time, the enamoured page was trans- 
ferred by his father from the loved one’s court to that of Markgraf 
Heinrich of Austria, a noble lord rich in high virtues. A sad day it 
was for Ulrich that separated him from the object of his passion. He 
parted from her in the body, but his heart remained with her. 
Wherever he rode she was present to his mind, and the sheen of her 
eyes lighted up the night of his soul. 

With Markgraf Heinrich young Liechtenstein perfected himself in 
the knightly accomplishments of riding and tilting. He was also 
taught how to speak of women, and how to address them in tender 
verse, and warned to abstain from falsehood and flattery. He had 
not been long at the Markgraf’s court when his father’s sudden death 
obliged him to interrupt his training, and to return in haste to 
Liechtenstein. Three years later, he was raised to the dignity of 
knighthood, at a festival given by Leopold of Austria in celebration 
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of his daughter’s marriage with a Saxon prince. This was in 1222. 
On this occasion the noble duke gave the accolade to 250 esquires. 
He bestowed presents of gold and silver, of steeds and costly raiment 
to over a thousand counts and barons. Five thousand knights 
“ enjoyed his hospitality. There was such dancing and jousting 
as Ulrich had never seen. ‘The gorgeous pageant was adorned 
by the presence of many noble dames, amongst whom the young 
knight noticed with delight his former mistress. For fear of 
indiscreet observers—the “ prying watchers,” those natural enemies 
of the minnesingers—he forbore to speak to her. But he had the 
satisfaction of knowing that he had not been unnoticed. “Iam 
glad that Herr Ulrich has been knighted,” she observed to one of 
her admirer’s friends ; “ I remember well when he left me; he was 
still quite a little boy at the time.” The remark was duly reported 
by the friend to the person whom it most concerned. Commonplace 
as it may appear to cooler minds, it threw Ulrich into an ecstasy of 
delight. The bold thought occurred to him that if she was glad he 
had received the sword and spurs it was perhaps because she was 
not unwilling to accept him for her knight. At no less than twelve 
tournaments did Ulrich parade his fresh knighthood, attributing the 
success which crowned his efforts to the great love that burned within 
him. Approaching winter, however, put an end to his spear-break- 
ing. The enforced activity which it brought was all the more bitter, 
that he knew of no means of communicating his love to the mistress 
of his heart. But fortune seemed inclined to favour him. In his 
wanderings he came to a castle where he met a relative of his, a 
niece, who happened to be acquainted with the noble lady to whom 
he had secretly vowed homage and service. Such an opportunity 
was not to be neglected. After exacting the usual promise of 
secrecy, Liechtenstein revealed to his niece his passion for her 
high-born friend, and solicited her assistance. With some reluctance, 
perhaps more apparent than real, and considerable misgiving as to 
the result, the good-natured niece consented to be the messenger of 
her uncle’s love, and also to take to its destination a love-song which 
the knightly poet had composed in honour of the unutterable she. 
For five weeks Ulrich was kept in suspense. At the end of that 
time his messenger brought an answer to his love and to his lay. 
The verses had found favour, but the poet’s suit had been but coldly 
received. His homage, it is true, was not altogether rejected, and 
the haughty dame condescended to say that it would please her well 
if she could inspire him to doughty deeds. But, at the same time, 
she gave him distinctly to understand that he was to hope for no 
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favours from her ; for even though his excellence should reach such a 
height as to make her forget his social inferiority—an event of 
the greatest improbability—she could never overlook the deformity 
of his mouth. Too prodigal nature had bestowed upon Ulrich 
three lips, and it was to this deformity that his princely mistress 
found objection. His mind was soon made up. ‘The superfluous 
appendage was to be got rid of at any cost. Heedless of his 
niece’s advice not to disfigure himself further, but to live as God 
had made him, Liechtenstein rode off toward Gritz in quest of 
a famous surgeon of whom he had heard. The Styrian Esculapius, 
however, refused to perform the operation in the winter time, and 
poor Ulrich was obliged to bear the deformity patiently till the 
month of May. As the knight was returning to Gratz at the 
appointed season, he chanced to meet with one of the princess’s 
pages, whom he induced to accompany him. ‘Together they pro- 
ceeded to the house of the surgeon that was to remove the offend- 
ing lip. The operator wished to bind his patient, but Ulrich, though 
greatly afraid, as he candidly confesses, promised to bear the knife 
unflinchingly. He was as good as his word. With pardonable pride, 
he boasts of having shown himself as great a master in submitting 
to pain as the doctor in inflicting it. Without revealing the name 
of the fair one for whose sake he had undergone the amputation, 
he bade the attendant who had witnessed it, tell his mistress that he 
was as ready to sacrifice an arm as he had been to get rid of a 
superfluous lip. For nearly six weeks after this Ulrich lay on a bed 
of sufferitig, tormented with hunger and thirst, but, in spite of bodily 
pain, cheerful and hopeful at heart. He found comfort in com- 
posing a minnelay, which the faithful niece again forwarded to her 
whose beauty it likened to the glorious day. On hearing all that 
the devoted knight had undergone for her sake, the princess relented 
so far as to consent to a meeting with him. But, lest he should 
feel too elated at this mark of favour, she was careful to state that her 
sole motive was curiosity to see how far the surgeon’s skill had 
improved the objectionable mouth. Ulrich did not fail to ride to 
the trysting place ; but, in the presence of the fair one, the cou- 
rage which had borne him through so much physical pain completely 
forsook him. His heart whispered to him: Speak ! speak! but his 
lips were mute. Before he could avail himself of the permission 
which he had so long desired and so earnestly prayed for, other 
knights came up and a golden opportunity was lost. All day he 
followed in the princess’s train, and when the cavalcade arrived at 
a halting-place, Ulrich summoned up sufficient courage to help her 
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from the saddle. As she alighted from her steed, the princely 
coquette, whispering into his ear that he had been praised for a 
courage which he did not possess, pulled out a lock of his hair, 
and sent him home cursing his faithless tongue and calling upon 
death to release him from the agony of despair into which her 
sneers had thrown him. Next morning, however, Ulrich’s courage 
having returned, he rode out to meet the princess, and, no 
longer abashed by her coquettish airs, he dared tell his love and 
implore the favour of being accepted as her knight. While assur- 
ing him that whether he devoted his life to her or not, he would 
never receive any special favours from her, she nevertheless so 
framed her reply as to leave her sanguine lover room for hope. 

To while away the dreary months of the ensuing winter, Ulrich 
again had recourse to poetry, and the services of his niece were 
again brought into requisition to convey a Biichlein—a poem which 
he threw into the form of a dialogue, and which he requested might 
be read at night, as it contained a “good prayer.” Two days later 
the Biichlein was returned to the niece with the remark that its 
contents were already well known, and that although it certainly did 
contain a good prayer, it was to go back to the sender. The niece, 
however, noticed that the poem seemed longer than it was when she 
had taken it to the princess, and called Ulrich’s attention to the 
addition. Here we learn to our intense astonishment that the poet, 
the author of several thousand elegant verses, could neither read nor 
write, but that he was entirely dependent on a secretary and amanu- 
ensis. It unfortunately happened that this important functionary 
was absent at the time, and Ulrich was obliged to exercise his 
patience during ten long days. The lady’s reply, which he had 
carried next his heart whilst waiting for his secretary’s return, brought 
but cold comfort to the love-lorn knight. It was couched in the 
shape of a couplet, and was to the effect that “he that wishes for 
what he can never get only shows his great folly.” 

A grand tournament given at Freisach by Leopold of Austria to 
celebrate the reconciliation of the Prince of Karnthen with the 
Markgraf of Isterreich, afforded Ulrich a new opportunity of dis- 
tinguishing himself in the lists. He modestly says of himself that 
he was neither the best nor the worst. But the niece, who was again 
sent to the princess with an account of the festivities, and with 
another love-song, was more glowing in her report. She assured the 
noble lady that Ulrich had broken more than a hundred spears. 
The princess in reply plainly expressed her belief that the report of 
the young knight’s exploits had been too highly coloured. Impartial 
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judges, she said, were less enthusiastic in their praises of the lance- 
breaking minstrel. Piqued at this, Ulrich at once started off to 
break more spears and unhorse more knights, in the hope of per- 
suading the incredulous beauty of his valour. But still ‘greater 
disappointment was in store for him. On his next meeting with his 
niece he was informed that the frequent messages between himself 
and the princess were exciting suspicion and would have to cease 
unless—for there was a saving clause—unless another messenger 
could be found. But, alas ! Ulrich knew of none that he could trust. 
To solace himself he again rode forth in quest of knightly adventures, 
and tilted in innumerable tournaments at Karnthen and Krain, 
Isterreich and Trieste, and finally at Brixen. At the latter place a 
sad misfortune befel him—at least, so it was looked upon by others 
—his finger was almost severed from his hand. Ulrich, however, 
considered this a high happiness, for it had happened to him whilst 
fighting for his lady, and was an irrecusable proof of his devotion 
to her. Six days after this occurrence, as the finger, badly dressed 
at first, was turning quite black, the poor knight was made happy by 
a message from the princess. Having heard of his misfortune, she 
sent to condole with him, and, apparently unconscious of his ignor- 
ance, recommended him to while away the time by the perusal of 
four Biichlein, which she forwarded by her messenger. Next day 
her attendant again called on the wounded knight, this time with a 
request that he should do into German an Italian song, which she 
could not understand in the original language. After having com- 
mitted the verses to memory, Ulrich set to work with delight. He 
was rewarded for his willing labour not only by the gracious praises 
bestowed on his translation, but, in addition to this, by the present 
of a beautiful dog. Shortly after this the minstrel, as he was riding to- 
wards his mistress’s country, chanced to meet a page who had already 
acted as a messenger between the princess and her friend, Ulrich’s 
relative. The youth readily undertook the delicate task of pleading 
the poet’s cause, and was entrusted with a new love-song which, 
much as it was admired, met with no better success than former 
productions. Poetical homage and knightly service were welcome 
enough to the haughty dame, but such reward as was expected for 
them was, she said, utterly preposterous, and would never be obtained 
from her. 

To console himself for his repeated disappointments, Ulrich now 
undertook a journey to Rome. After a stay of sixty days on the 
banks of the Tiber, he returned to Germany with further poetical 
appeals, which were again forwarded through the faithful page, who 
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had accompanied the knightly pilgrim. On this occasion, however, 
the princess professed to be highly indignant at these repeated 
messages and solicitations. But above all, she expressed her scorn 
for the unknightly lie of which her suitor had been guilty, in assuring 
her that he had lost a finger in her service, and she could not be 
pacified by the explanation that, though not completely severed from 
his hand, it was quite useless. Ulrich, however, knew of an easy 
way out of this difficulty: He went to a trusted friend, Ulrich von 
Hasendorf, and prevailed upon him, though not without great diffi- 
culty, to cut off the offending member. The finger, enclosed in a 
gold case, lined with green velvet, and fashioned in the shape of two 
hands, was forwarded to the princess as proof positive that this 
time, at least, she had not been imposed upon. The strange 
present, accompanied by the inevitable Biichlein, was accepted by 
the princess, who, whilst condemning Ulrich’s silly conduct in the 
matter, considerably qualified her censure by promising to place 
the casket where she should see it every day. 

It was about this time that Ulrich resolved on an undertaking 
which was to eclipse all his former achievements, and to crown the 
extravagance of his knight-errantry. In order that no suspicion 
of his plan should get abroad, he assumed the staff and scallop-shell, 
and set out professedly on a pilgrimage to Rome. His real destina- 
tion, however, was Venice, where he spent the winter in preparing 
for his expedition. For himself he ordered twelve complete suits 
of female apparel, of purest white, thirty-five pairs of fine white linen 
sleeves, three cloaks of white velvet, and two coronets of costly 
pearls. Twelve attendants, from whom he carefully concealed his 
name and condition, were likewise arrayed in white. White helmets 
and shields, a hundred white spears, white harness and trappings for 
the horses, completed the wonderful equipment. All these things 
being ready, Ulrich sent a herald to make proclamation to all the 
knights of Lombardy, Friaul, Karnthen, Steier, Austria, and Bohe- 
mia that, on the day after the feast of St. George, Queen Venus, the 
Goddess of Love, would rise from the waves, at Mestre, and thence 
proceed towards Bohemia. Every knight who broke a spear with 
her was to receive a golden ring, which, if sent to the lady of his 
love, was warranted to enhance her charms, and, more important 
still, to ensure her constancy. Those knights whom Venus should 
overthrow were to be required to bow towards the four corners of 
the earth, and do homage to a lady, whose name, however, was not 
to be revealed to them. Should any knight be so fortunate as to 
overcome the Goddess, he was to receive, as his reward, all the horses 
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that were in her train. It is a significant mark of the exaggerated 
and almost burlesque chivalry of the age, that this proclamation, 
instead of being looked upon as the production of a maniac, was 
received with enthusiasm by all true knights. 

On the appointed day—it was April 24—Ulrich von Liechten- 
stein started on his expedition. Clad in white, thickly veiled, 
with costly head-gear, and two long tresses hanging to his waist, the 
knightly mummer followed a long procession of trumpeters and 
fiddlers, accompanied by esquires that bore his banner and his arms. 
Between Mestre and Neuenburg, where the strange progress was 
brought to a close by a grand tournament, Queen Venus broke no 
less than three hundred and seven spears. Though once wounded, 
she was never overthrown. The number of spears broken against 
her is given as two hundred and seventy-one, an equal number of 
rings being distributed to her opponents. An idea of Venus-Ulrich’s 
knightly prowess and power of endurance may be formed from one 
single day’s tilting. It lasted from early in the morning till late at 
night ; indeed, it was brought to a close by torch-light, and resulted 
in forty-three broken spears. 

Ulrich expresses his particular pleasure at the enthusiastic 
reception accorded him by the fair sex. In every town through 
which he passed the women crowded to meet him ; at every window 
beautiful faces smiled upon him, and fair hands waved a welcome. 
At Vienna he received quite an ovation. The lovely enthusiasts 
donned their costliest garments to do him honour. At this, the 
object of all this homage and admiration rather cynically remarks 
that every woman, young or old, is fond of dress, but only that she 
may excel her neighbours. She delights in beautiful garments, he 
says, even though she may not have an opportunity of wearing 
them ; she can find comfort in the thought that, if she chose, she 
could array herself far better than this one or that other one. 

At one of the stations appointed for a halting-place an ill- 
tempered official refused to allow the tournament to come off. But 
he found to his cost that, though the biirgermeister may propose, it 
is woman that disposes. To prevent a female insurrection, with all 
its terrible consequences, the unpleasant personage was obliged to 
recall his veto, and the spear-breaking took place as had been 
announced. 

Ulrich gallantly attributes his uninterrupted success to the good 
wishes showered upon him by the fair spectators of his knightly 
encounters. Neither were special marks of favour wanting. These, 
however, were not so fayourably received by the knight, who seems 
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to have been gratified by general homage, but affects to con- 
sider that shown by single admirers an encroachment on the absolute 
and exclusive rights of the princess in whose honour the whole 
expedition was planned and carried out. On one occasion he 
received a present of an under-garment and a set of jewels, accom- 
panied by a letter thanking Queen Venus in the name of the whole 
sex for having assumed female attire. Another time an indiscreet 
page brought a rich suit of clothes, together with costly ornaments 
of gold and jewels whilst Ulrich was in his bath. Instead of 
answering the knight’s questions as to the sender of these gifts, the 
messenger, taking an unfair advantage of circumstances, buried him 
completely—“ so that he could not be seen ”-—under a heap of rose- 
leaves. 

Notwithstanding her reputed heathenism, Queen Venus showed 
herself a devout Catholic. She never failed to hear mass, walking 
up the aisle mincingly, “‘ with steps not more than a hand’s breadth,” 
in accordance with her sex and station, and sitting on that side of 
the church which was set apart for women. At Treviso a noble 
countess claimed the honour of bearing the Goddess’s train. At 
the Agnus Dei, when the kiss of peace was passed around, the 
Queen of Love did not miss the opportunity of receiving the 
osculation from the fair lips of her neighbours to right and left. But 
when, encouraged by his experiences amongst the daughters of 
sunny Italy, the disguised knight attempted to obtain a similar 
salutation by the same false pretences from his own countrywomen, 
he found them less free of their kisses, and was politely reminded 
that there were liberties which his disguise did not justify. 

It is not a little surprising to learn from the love-lorn knight- 
errant that, on the nineteenth day of his journey, having reached 
Glokeniz, he secretly rode away with one trusty attendant, and went 
to visit his wife! Up to this point the reader, amused by the strange 
story of a wild passion, is willing to make some allowance for Ulrich’s 
vagaries. Madness and love are proverbially akin. But when the 
astounding discovery is made that there is at home in Liechtenstein 
a good lady, Ulrich’s wedded wife, the mother of his children, 
‘‘whom he loves so tenderly that she could not be dearer to him, 
though he has chosen another to be the mistress of his life,” when 
it is revealed that all this amatory ardour is purely conventional, a 
mere thing of fashion, then a feeling of utter contempt for the high- 
flown harlequinade dispels the effect of the elegant verse, and the 
whole narrative appears a mere travesty. 

Shortly before his arrival in Vienna, Ulrich was made happy by 
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a message from the princess. On perceiving the well-known page, 
the knight’s heart beat violently beneath his white dress. But, for 
fear of betraying himself, he passed on, as though he had not recog- 
nised the messenger. The latter, however, joined the cavalcade, and 
by singing one of Walther von der Vogelweide’s minnelays—that in 
which the minstrel celebrates the praises of German women—gave 
Ulrich to understand that there was good news for him. When at 
last an opportunity occurred fora secret interview in a meadow some 
distance from the road, the knight was required to kneel, and to 
receive his lady’s congratulations in the attitude of a worshipper. 
The bearer of the relenting dame’s kind message also brought with 
him a ring which she had worn on her white hand for more than ten 
years, and which she now bestowed on her knight as a reward for the 
expedition and the valiant deeds performed in her honour. En- 
couraged by these marks of high favour, Ulrich, immediately on hig 
arrival in Vienna, sent nis own messenger to assure the princess of 
his undying love, and to request that she would lend him a jewel of 
hers to wear in the final tourney at Neuburg. To his dismay, instead 
of granting this favour, she demanded the return of her former gift, 
alleging that she had been made aware of the knight’s faithlessness. 
At this poor Ulrich broke out into the bitterest lamentation. Of 
what use to him, he cried, were now wealth, and courage, and life 
itself? He would forsake the world, and wander about in poverty 
and obscurity. While he was thus bewailing his fate, weeping and 
wringing his hands, “ so that they cracked with a noise of dried sticks,” 
his friend the Dean of Regensburg chanced to call, and from very 
sympathy, without the least knowledge of the cause of all this dis- 
tress, he likewise burst into tears, and wept as though his own father 
were dead. Whilst this edifying duet of sighs and sobs was at its 
height, Ulrich’s brother-in-law, Heinrich von Wasserberg, came upon 
the two performers, and very sensibly reproved them for behaving 
more like weak children or sick women than like knights. The 
rebuke failed in producing the desired effect. Ulrich’s grief rose to 
such a paroxysm that blood gushed from mouth and ears. Was- 
serberg was not proof against such manifestations of feeling, 
and was obliged to change his chiding for words of sympathy and 
comfort. With much persuasion, and after actually fastening on his 
armour for him, piece by piece, be succeeded in bringing his despair- 
ing brother-in-law to the tournament. A messenger was again 
despatched to the jealous princess, to inform her of the sad state into 
which her suspicions and her anger had thrown her devoted knight, 
and to lay at her feet the homage of a new lay of which unalterable 
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love and fidelity were naturally the burthen. She had already been 
informed of Ulrich’s bieeding fit by her own page, who had been 
sent to watch and report the effect of her angry message. Her heart 
was softened, or rather her coquetry flattered, by the knight’s despair. 
She consented to grant him an interview on the following Sunday 
morning ; but, she added, it was only to request him to desist from 
his useless suit, and to carry elsewhere his homage and service. As 
a precaution it was required that Ulrich should disguise himself as a 
leper, and approach the castle in the company of some thirty poor 
wretches—real lepers—who received their daily food from the 
princess. Circumstances having delayed the messenger, Ulrich was 
obliged to ride some hundred and twenty miles on the Saturday, 
killing two horses in the performance of the feat. Ata village four 
miles distant from the princess’s castle he stopped for the night, and 
there prepared his loathsome disguise. By means of a root, with the 
properties of which he was acquainted, he gave himself the sickly, 
diseased appearance of those amongst whom he was to mix. He 
clad himself, and an attendant who was to accompany him, in beg- 
gar’s rags, and thus disguised, he rode another two miles in the 
early morning. The last two miles were performed on foot. On his 
arrival at the castle Ulrich learnt the unpleasant news that his lady 
was confined to her room and could not attend to her lepers. - The 
maid to whom the charitable office was entrusted whispered to the 
knight that no interview could be granted him before the evening of 
the next day. To pass away the weary time Uirich and his attendant 
amused themselves with the novel occupation of begging in the neigh- 
bouring villages. Rather than stay amongst the lepers, they spent 
the night in a cornfield. To add to the discomfort of their position, 
a heavy storm broke over them, accompanied by a deluge of rain, 
which turned their hiding-place into a swamp and drenched their 
scanty clothing. After passing the whole of the Monday in this 
sad plight the two adventurers again made their way to the Castle, 
where, after concealing themselves in a ditch to avoid being dis- 
covered by the warder as he went on his round, they were at length 
informed, through the signal of a light at the window, that permission 
was granted them to appear. Communication between the fair 
inmates of the Castle and the love-lorn and shivering knight being 
established by means of a number of sheets tied together, the attempt 
at scaling the walls was begun. So long as the attendant could 
render unpoetical but material assistance from below, all went well 
with Ulrich. As soon, however, as he rose above the page’s reach, 
his knightly weight was too much for the weak hands above ; he fell 
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back ignominiously, and not softly, to the ground, his thrice-repeated 
failure exciting more laughter than pity from those at the window. 
Then Ulrich bethought himself of the expedient of sending up the 
lighter page as a reinforcement to the willing but weak hands within 
the castle. The experiment met with success. The page reached 
the window, where he was greeted with a kiss, which one of the 
attendants—a niece of Ulrich’s—ignorant of the substitution, in- 
tended for her uncle ; the mistake, we are assured, causing the damsel 
much shame afterwards. Without further mishap the knight at last 
succeeded in reaching the window, where the tender salutation was 
repeated. After Jaying aside his filthy, dripping rags for garments 
of gold and silk, Ulrich was introduced to the princess’s presence. 
The noble lady, clothed in scarlet and ermine, and enveloped in a 
green mantle, was reclining on a beautiful bed covered with silk 
and velvet. Eight attendants in costly attire stood about her. Two 
large torches at the foot of the bed, and more than a hundred 
lights suspended from walls and ceiling, cast a dazzling light through 
the apartment. Ulrich, more disappointed than pleased at all this 
show, did not scruple to give the lady to understand that he had 
expected a very different reception. But the princess was obdurate. 
She assured her lover that the favour granted him as a reward for 
his devotion and his constancy was more than had yet been shown 
to any man but her husband. And so, we learn to our amaze- 
ment that she too was married! But now, Ulrich, seeing that his 
entreaties were vain, in his turn became obstinate, and declared, 
that come what might, he would remain till morning ; it would cost 
him his life, that he knew, but it would also cost the lady her honour, 
and he would not be unavenged. In thisemergency the princess was 
ready with a stratagem. She proposed to Ulrich that he should allow 
himself to be let down by his sheet, and then pulled up again; she 
promised to receive him as his niece had done, with a kiss, and 
this was to be the earnest of future favours. The knight, at first, 
was not disposed to put much faith in his mistress’s word. He 
hesitated to put himself at her mercy. To show her sincerity, 
however, she consented to give him her hand, which he was to 
hold during the acrobatic performance. When she had him well 
out of the window, clinging to the sheet with one hand and to her 
own hand with the other, she spoke these flattering but deceitful 
words : “ God is my witness that I have never seen a knight that 
was so dear to me as he who now holds me by the hand.” Then 
putting her free hand under his chin : “Now kiss me, friend,” she 
cunningly said. Delighted at this, the knight, who does not seem 
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to have remembered the moral of A®sop’s fables, loosened his hold 
of the fair flatterer’s hand, and dropped down screaming, with con- 
siderable danger to his bones, and with such clatter, that the warder 
on the keep thought the evil one was abroad, and hastily made the 
sign of the cross for protection. With a pitiful: “Woe me, that 
I was ever born!” Ulrich, as soon as he had sufficiently recovered 
from his fall, ran off to the nearest pond, bent on ending his sorrow 
and his shame with his disappointed existence. But his attendant, 
who had been hastily sent after him, coming up just as he was pre- 
paring for the fatal plunge, persuaded him, by means of an ingenious 
lie, to abandon his rash design. In a fortnight’s time, he said, 
Ulrich was again to be received, and to be kept ten days in the 
castle ; that he had been so unceremoniously dismissed was owing 
to no ill-will and to no wish to deceive him, but solely to the unex- 
pected appearance of one of the maids of honour in whom no trust 
could be placed. Soothed in spirit by this plausible fabrication, 
the disappointed and bruised knight rode back to Liechtenstein, 
and sought to forget his troubles in jousting and spear-breaking. 
From Pélten he again sent his messenger to the princess to inquire 
of her when and how the appointed meeting was to be kept. Her 
answer, instead of settling this momentous question, conveyed to 
him a request that, for her sake, he should take the cross and join 
the next expedition to the Holy Land. Hereupon, in another Biich- 
lein, the enthusiastic Ulrich, at once forgetting the supposed tryst, 
expressed his delight at being able to do something for the lady of 
his love, adding abundant thanks to God and to her for the high 
favour. In a song which accompanied the Biichlein, he prayed for 
the same reward as Isolde granted Tristram. After another summer 
had been spent in jousting and composing minnelays, perhaps also 
in some kind of preparation for the Crusade, for which, however, he 
had in the mean time been told not to start till word was sent him, 
Ulrich was summoned to his lady-love. “I shall not say more,” he 
adds, “and from modesty, keep many things secret.” The Crusade 
was no more spoken of, and for two summers and two winters the 
love-lorn knight was, he says, happy. In what his happiness con- 
sisted, is not clear. If it was in the triumph of his love—though we 
scarcely think the sequel justified the assumption—this triumph was 
but short-lived. In the third summer his lady played him so 
outrageous a trick, that for very decency—aus zucht—he refrains 
from recording it. And so, when the autumn began to strip with his 
frosts the green woods of their foliage, Ulrich’s song was heard in 
bitter lamentation. His verse was no longer devoted to love, but to 
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reproaches and invectives against her who, like a murderess, had killed 
all his joy, whose humour was as changeable as April weather, whom 
for thirteen years he had served faithfully, and without reward. The 
Princess was greatly incensed at the hard things her former lover said 
and sung about her, but this was what Ulrich desired, and her anger did 
not stay the flow of his taunting and sarcastic verse. Still, love, or 
at least the mummery to which he gave the name of love, was dearer 
to the knight’s heart than even revenge. After a while he began to 
think that he could best spite the faithless one by choosing another 
mistress for his heart and homage. He selected the fairest, best, 
most beautiful, and most lovely in the land, and offered her knightly 
and poetic service. But mere love-songs and ordinary spear-breaking 
were not sufficient proof, he thought, of the ardour of his new passion. 
For his first mistress he had assumed the character of Queen Venus; for 
the second he undertook an expedition as King Arthur, the hero of the 
Round Table. A gap in the old manuscript deprives us of the details ot 
the preparations for King Arthur’s journey. We may suppose that they 
were similar to those made by Queen Venus. All loyal knights were 
challenged to meet the Monarch, and those that were able to break 
three spears with him were to be privileged to sit about the Round 
Table, and to bear the legendary names of Arthur's former companions. 
Thus a Gawain, a Parcival, a Lancelot, a Tristram soon swelled his 
train. Wherever he passed, or held his tournaments, he was received 
with the same enthusiasm that had accompanied Queen Venus’s pro- 
gress. No less a champion than Frederick of Austria announced his 
intention of measuring his prowess against that of the new Arthur. 
But the mimic warfare was interrupted by real bloodshed. Frederick 
was obliged to march against a more earnest and more dangerous 
enemy. He fell in battle near the Leitta, fighting against the fierce 
Hungarians. Ulrich, always happy at the prospect of hard blows, 
had brought his own expedition to an abrupt close, in order to 
accompany the Austrian prince. He escaped the dangers of the 
battle-field, only to fall a victim to the treachery of false 
friends. Two knights attacked him in his castle of Frauenburg, 
and took him prisoner. His attendants were driven out of 
the castle, his wife and children were obliged to flee from it. 
Only one son remained in captivity with him. For fifteen 
months he was kept chained in his own home, often threatened 
with death, and, on one occasion, brought to the window with a rope 
around his neck and shown to his wife and a few retainers, who had 
gathered about her, with the assurance that the first attempt at rescue 
would be the signal of his immediate execution. At last, however, 
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by the intervention of Count Meinhard von Gorz, he was released. 
Neither captivity nor the loss of his estate—for he had to pay heavily 
for his ransom—could, as he boasts, daunt his spirit. In the midst 
of his troubles he found comfort in singing the praises of love. His 
poem closes with advice and instructions to women and to men, 
with warnings against too hasty love, and with exhortations to 
constancy. Of his book he says that it is dedicated to good women ; 
many a sweet word has he spoken of them in it, and therefore its 
name shall be Woman’s Service—Frauendienst. 

But little is known of Ulrich von Liechtenstein’s later life. It 
appears that about 1268 he was arrested on a charge of treason 
against King Ottocar, and, though released after six months’ imprison- 
ment, forfeited two of his castles. His death is supposed to have 
occurred between 1274 and 1277. 

The adventures contained in Ulrich’s remarkable book are un- 
doubtedly genuine and worthy of credit, however extraordinary some 
of them may appear. The fact that, in the beginning of his poem, he 
professes to have undertaken to narrate nothing but the plain truth 
about himself, is not necessarily of great weight. Such assertions as 
this not infrequently preface the purest fiction. For the genuineness 
of the work we have stronger proof than the author’s bare word in the 
accuracy of all his details, the exactness of all his descriptions, the 
correctness of his dates. Many of the facts which he relates and of 
the episodes which he introduces are of known historical authenticity, 
and their connection with the more personal incidents is so natural 
as to render all suspicion of imposture and fabrication impossible. 
Moreover, the very extravagance of the adventures is perhaps the 
best proof of their truth. They are such as no writer who wished to 
be believed and to keep up a semblance of truth would ever think of 
inventing ; they are too improbable to be mythical. As Uhland 
has justly remarked, that which gives an appearance of fiction to the 
whole poem is the influence which, at that time, poetry exercised on 
life itself, an influence, however, which no longer flourished in its 
natural strength, but which had become in the highest degree affected 
and conventional. It is not Ulrich’s narrative which is false, but it 
is the life which he faithfully pictures that is itself wanting in sincerity 


and in truth. 
LOUIS BARBE. 









CANNIBALISM. 


HERE is a certain weird attractiveness about the subject of 
T cannibalism, a grim fascination in its grisly horrors, that is 
not easily to be explained, but which, although few of us will admit it, 
most of us have experienced. Perhaps it is in subjective cannibalism 
alone that this uncanny attraction exists ; objective cannibalism may 
not possess the same eerie charm. But the very fact that cannibalism 
either exists now, or ever existed, is, however, denied by some scep- 
tical persons—mostly strict and rigid vegetarians, one would think— 
who argue that wild and natural races of men cannot and do not lust 
for flesh, The fact remains the same. 

It seems that this time-honoured practice—crime, many unthink- 
ing and unjudicial people would call it, whose opinions have been 
formed without consideration of the relation of crime to custom— 
has, at different times, existed in almost every part of the earth. It 
seems to have lingered longest in the most beautiful regions of it—in 
Polynesia, namely, where the writer of this, but for a fortunate and 
timely warning, would himself have fallen a victim to the custom for 
which he has a feeling of respect, if not exactly of affection. 

Our remote, possible forbears themselves, the prehistoric cave men 
of Europe in the quaternary period, were addicted to this habit, which 
a pious feeling of respect for our ancestry should alone prevent us from 
characterising as a crime. Evidences of their occasional little anthro- 
pophagistic failings, in the shape of scraped and chipped human 
bones which, besides being cooked, are broken in a manner. too 
scientific and skilful to be the work of animals, are not infrequent, 
though it is believed by paleontologists that the custom was more of 
an exception than arule. Animal food being plentiful at that time 
in these cold northern latitudes, the greatest incentive to cannibalism 
was wanting, and the very practice of it shows a tendency to epicurean 
indulgence and luxury that already (from a very long way off) pointed 
to the future extinction of their race. The ancient Irish, too, in 
more recent than quaternary times, ate their own dead ; and our own 
Saxon forefathers must have possessed a knowledge of the custom 
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if they did not in early times actually practise it, as is shown by the 
Saxon word maneta, which occurs not infrequently in their literature. 

Tales of cannibalism have also come down to us from classic 
times, which prove that the Greeks were at least not ignorant of it. 
Polyphemus in the Odyssey was a man-eater; and Herodotus tells 
us of a race of men, the Massagetz, who ate their aged parents, 
going only a step farther than the Fijians, who simply buried theirs 
alive. The Padzi, the father of history also tells us, ate their rela- 
tives when they became incurable ; and the Issedones did the same, 
resembling, in this particular, the Tupis of Brazil, who, when the 
pajé (chief) despaired of a man’s recovery to health, killed and eat 
the invalid—a rough and ready method of proving that their re- 
spected chief and medicine-man could not be mistaken in his diagnosis 
of the case. 

Our own hero-king, Richard Cceur-de-Lion, is said to have eaten 
human flesh during the Crusades; the popular belief of the time 
being that the cooked head of a Saracen had restored him to strength 
and activity from a bed of sickness. A verse of a contemporary 
ballad records this : 

King Richard shall warrant 
There is no flesh so nourissant 
Unto an Englishman. 

Partridge, plover, heron, ne swan, 


Cow ne ox, sheep ne swine, 
As the head of a Sarazyne, 





The probable causes for this strange variation from normal appe- 
tite are more numerous than would be supposed. Famine and the 
consequent insistent demands of hunger are the likeliest primary 
causes of this as well as of most things—the necessity for food being 
the first and most urgent incentive to action of all sorts. Modern 
stories of shipwreck, when the survivors have taken to the boats and 
all food is gone, or of travel in the barren wastes of Australia, show how 
naturally this means of prolonging life suggests itself to the minds of 
men ravenous with hunger, and from whom the thin cloak of civilisa- 
tion, with which we all hide the natural animal, has fallen away. 

Enmity, hatred, and revenge are also excellent reasons for the 
origin of cannibalism, which would be almost as likely as hunger to 
have suggested it, as famine is not a constant factor in savage life, 
and we are led to suppose that hostility and rancour are, What 
more satisfactory method for the expression of detestation and con- 
tempt can be imagined than that one should cook and calmly eat an 
enemy when one has slain him? The thing is then complete, finis 
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coronat opus, the termination rounds and finishes the deed to a per- 
fect whole ; without this climax it were but half accomplished and 
entirely unsatisfactory. The happy and peaceful mind and the satis- 
fied and replete body of a savage who has killed and cooked his foe, 
and eaten him, can easily be imagined, and they present a pleasant 
picture to the mind that is marred by no sense of incompleteness. 

In many places, however, where food was plentiful, and where 
the people were otherwise amiable and gentle, and far advanced 
towards an admirable civilisation—for instance, Mexico and Peru 
before the Spanish conquest—this custom of cannibalism prevailed, 
and to an extent that necessitated frequent wars for the providing of 
the requisite victims. Here the cause was of a more complex nature 
than the simple expression of hatred or contempt, or the supply of 
necessary food. The custom was closely associated with their religious 
observance ; the eating of the flesh by the people, after the blood 
and quivering hearts of the victims had been offered to the deity, 
partook of the character of a sacrament as well as of a banquet. 
Prescott, in his Conguest of Mexico, tells us, in his picturesque 
language, of the awful sacrifices to the war-god Huitzilopotchli, to 
whom hecatombs of human beings were usually sacrificed ; and of 
the more epicurean and delicate Tezcatlepoca, who required but one 
victim, but insisted that that one must be “ distinguished for his 
personal beauty, and without a blemish on his body.” 

“ The most loathsome part of the story,” Prescott goes on to say, 
“the manner in which the body of the sacrificed captive was dis- 
posed of, remains yet to be told. It was delivered to the warrior 
who had taken him in battle, and by him, after being dressed, was 
served up in an entertainment to his friends. This was not the 
coarse repast of famished cannibals, but a banquet teeming with 
delicious beverages and delicate viands, prepared with art, and 
attended by both sexes, who, as we shall see hereafter, conducted 
themselves with all the decorum of civilised life.” 

This shows that the custom of cannibalism in Mexico must be 
laid to the charge of religious feeling. The step is an easy and 
natural one that would lead a people who followed a strictly anthro- 
pomorphic worship, to the consumption of the sacrifice which they 
were led to believe was acceptable to the gods. Prescott notes the 
same thing : “ One detestable feature of the Aztec superstition, how- 
ever, sunk it far below the Christian. This was its cannibalism, 
though in truth the Mexicans were not cannibals in the coarsest 
acceptance of the term. They did not feed on human flesh merely 
to satisfy a brutish appetite, but in obedience to their religion. Their 
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repasts were made of the victims whose blood had been poured out 
at the altar of sacrifice. This is a distinction worthy of notice.” 

But with Aztecs, as with other peoples, the appalling appetite 
only grew by what it fed on, and a morbid and overmastering craving 
for this awful diet prompted them to frequent cannibal feasts, in 
which desire alone, and no religious ceremony, was the cause. Men 
having once tasted human flesh, like the man-eating tiger, always 
hanker after it with a strange and morbid pertinacity that seems 
almost unconquerable, as is shown in the case of Fiji, where the 
traditional and immemorial custom was habitually practised (and is 
continued to this day in remoter parts) long after the introduction of 
pigs. 

In the Fijis and other Polynesian islands, where there are no indi- 
genous animals, cannibalism may be allowed, perhaps, some excuse. 
Man is by nature carnivorous as well as graminivorous, and the 
natural promptings of his physical wants would suggest the food that 
we, with our p/ethora of beef and mutton, too unadvisedly stigmatise 
as unnatural and monstrous. It is not to be gainsaid that in Fiji the 
habit quite exceeded necessary requirements ; but without wishing to 
deny that fact, there is much, when the question is considered judi- 
cially, to palliate the offence in those parts. Until the introduction 
of pigs, towards the end of the eighteenth century, the only animal 
indigenous to Fiji and the adjacent islands was a rat. Birds and 
fish there certainly were, but no other animal, and the turning to 
profitable account of the body of an enemy slain in battle is, under 
those circumstances, perhaps very easily understood and condoned 
with. A friend of the writer’s, who settled, very early in the history 
of that colony, on the banks of the Wai-ni-mala River, has related to 
him, with graphic simplicity, many deeds of horror that he has wit- 
nessed within very recent years ; how dako/o, as human flesh is called 
there, was sent from one chief to another, much as one gentleman 
sends game to another in our country ; and how the sound of the 
death-drum—heard only once by the writer, but beaten then for 
himself—was so frequent in his district as to pass unnoticed, almost, 
by him. 

The same excuse cannot be urged in defence of the inhabitants 
of the West Coast of Africa, who, with a supply of animal food suffi- 
cient for all their wants, still indulge, much more frequently than is 
credited, in this strange flesh, even in those parts where for more 
than half a century the elevation and improvement of the native 
races have been the constant labour of the resident white traders, 
missionaries, and inhabitants. Hutchinson, who was for many years 
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H.B.M. Consul on the Gold Coast, writes in 1861, “People in 
England would scarcely believe that in these days, whilst I write, 
cannibalism is almost as rampant on the West Coast of Africa as it 
has ever been.” He quotes, in support of this statement, from the re- 
port of the sixty-eighth anniversary of the Countess of Huntingdon’s 
Connexion in that colony : “Mr. Priddy, who is employed by the 
society, stated that the cruel and barbarous practice of cannibalism was 
still indulged in during the late war ; and that he saw hampers of dried 
human flesh carried on the backs of men, upon which they intended 
to feast.” Mr. Hutchinson goes on to say that “ cannibalism exists 
in the Oman country, up the Cross River ; and I am informed that 
the Boole tribe, who reside far interior to Corisco Bay, come down 
the river to get some of the sea-shore-dwelling people to make 
‘chop’ of them, because,they are reputed to have a saltish, there- 
fore a relishable flavour.” ‘This last statement only shows how taste 
varies in different quarters of the globe, for Fijians prefer a brown 
man to a white one on the very grounds that a white man is saltish, 
and therefore not so pleasant. 

Until Mr. Hutchinson wrote it was not generally credited that 
the Western Africans were addicted to cannibalism, but his evidence 
isnot to be doubted. “In 1859,” he says, “ human flesh was 
exposed as butcher’s meat in the market at Duketown, Old Calabar.” 
It almost seems that some religious grounds may actuate them, as 
the same writer says, “In Brass (orthe Mimbe country) cannibalism 
often occurs. Even within the last year a chief of that district, 
named Imamy, killed two of the Acreeka people before mentioned, 
who were sacrificed to the manes of his father. In Brass, as in 
Bonny, they eat all enemies taken in war; and they put forth, as a 
justification for this, that devouring the flesh of their enemies makes 
them brave.” The account given by the same writer of the killing 
of a native for the purposes of cannibalism, of which he was an 
eye-witness, is most admirably graphic and striking, but it is, 
unfortunately, too long, if not too terrible, to quote in these pages. 

Nor is cannibalism confined to the Ethiopian and Polynesian 
races alone ; it is prevalent to an astonishing extent amongst the in- 
habitants of the Malayan Islands, Java, Sumatra, and Borneo. Some 
of the earliest voyagers to the Eastern seas came back with stories of 
how the people of those parts were man-eaters ; but however much 
credence their tales may have received at the time, they have been 
greatly doubted since. But Marsden, and other writers, prove that 
the statements of those early pioneers of travel and observation were 
entirely correct. Marsden, in his account of Sumatra, says that 
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although he had heard reports of the cannibal habits of some of the 
tribes, he had always discredited them until the truth of the state- 
ment was made entirely clear to him. He says that the Battas, one of 
the pecples of Sumatra, eat human flesh regularly, not to satisfy the 
cravings of hunger, but as a sort of ceremony to show their detesta- 
tion of certain crimes by this most ignominious punishment, and as a 
savage display of revenge and insult to their unfortunate enemies. 
People killed or badly wounded by them in war are eaten, and the 
captured sold as slaves. These same Battas show a certain amount 
of culinary art in the preparation of this food, for they broil the flesh 
over a brisk fire, and flavour it with salt, lemon, and red pepper. 
A‘friend of the writer’s, who for more than forty years has been in 
the employment of the Dutch Government, bears personal witness to 
the prevalence of the custom in Sumatra.up till recent times. He 
was once making scientific investigations in the interior of that island, 
and was being entertained in the most hospitable manner by the native 
Rajah, or chief, of the place he was then in. A feast had been 
made to which he was bidden, and to which he went, taking his own 
native servant with him. The banquet had proceeded for some time 
without interruption, when at last, as crown of the feast, a beautiful 
brown roast joint was brought from the back of the house to the 
open airy place where the repast was being held. This was cut up 
without remark and handed round, and the Dutch gentleman was on 
the point of eating his portion, having raised part of it to his lips, 
when his servant rushed forward and stopped him, saying, “ Master, 
master, do not eat, it is a boy.” The chief, on being questioned, 
admitted, with no small pride at the extent of his hospitality, that hear- 
ing that the white man would feast with him, he had ordered a young 
boy to be killed and cooked in his honour, as the greatest delicacy 
obtainable,and that the joint before them was the best part, the thigh. 
One is too apt to associate all sorts of ferocious qualities, cruelty, 
deceit, brutality, and inhospitality, with the mere word cannibal, thus 
stigmatising with these vicious qualities whole races of people who do 
but retain this one amongst other ancient habits and customs ; whereas 
in reality cannibals are much the same as other folk whose food is of 
a less barbarous nature. The very Caribs themselves, from the 
Latinised name of whom the word is probably derived, the arch-types 
of what cannibals should be, are described as possessing very different 
qualities. Their tribes, the remnants of which still linger in one of 
the West India isles, inhabited the northern part of South America 
and many of the Antilles before the arrival of the Spaniards, who 
destroyed almost the whole race. The description their conquerors 
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give of them is more like that of a nation of lotos-eaters than of a 
sanguinary and ruthless people. ‘ They are quiet, calm, and seden- 
tary, and given up to idleness and day-dreams,” say their historians, 
‘but are well made and possess great powers of endurance.” The 
testimony of the writer must be given on the same side; he has had 
the pleasure and privilege of knowing many cannibals, Fijian, New 
Hebridean, Solomon Islander, and others, and he has, on the whole, 
found them gentle, quiet, and inoffensive when not engaged in the 
practice and observance of the special principle that they uphold. It 
must be confessed, however, that he had not the same appreciation 
of their character upon the one occasion when he ran the narrowest 
chance of ministering to what he then considered a very depraved 
and morbid appetite. 

Early travellers in New Zealand always express astonishment, 
when they discover the cannibal propensities of the inhabitants, that 
so gentle and pleasant-mannered a people could become upon occa- 
sion such ferocious savages. Earle, who wrote a very readable, 
intelligent, and but little known account of the Maoris very early in 
the present century, speaks of the gentle manners and kindly ways of 
a New Zealand chief, whom afterwards he discovered to be an invete- 
rate cannibal. He relates that he visited the place where was cooking 
the body of a young slave girl that his friend had killed for the purpose. 
The head was severed from the body ; the four quarters, with the 
principal bones removed, were compressed and packed into a small 
oven in the ground, and covered with earth. It was a case of unjusti- 
fiable cannibalism. No revenge was gratified by the deed, and no 
excuse could be made that the body was eaten to perfect their 
triumph. Earle says that he learnt that the flesh takes many hours 
to cook, that it is very tough if not thoroughly cooked, but that it 
pulls in pieces, like a bit of blotting-paper, if well done. He con- 
tinues that the victim was a handsome, pleasant-looking girl of 
sixteen, and one that he used frequently to see about the Pak. To 
quote his own words :— 

“While listening to this frightful detail we felt sick almost to 
fainting. We left Atoi” (the chief who had killed the girl), “ and again 
strolled towards the spot where this disgusting feast was cooking. Not a 
native was now near it ; a hot steam kept occasionally bursting from 
the smothered mass, and the same dog that we had’ seen take the 
head of the girl now crept from beneath the bushes and sneaked 
towards the village : to add to the gloominess of the whole, a large 
hawk rose heavily from the very spot where the poor victim had been 
cut in pieces. My friend and I sat gazing in this melancholy place ; 
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it was a lowering, gusty day, and the moaning of the wind through the 
bushes, as it swept round the hill on which we were, seemed in unison 
with our feelings.” 

Earle goes on to relate how he, and three other compatriots 
whom he summoned from the beach for the purpose, with the English- 
man’s usual impertinent interference and intolerance of customs 
differing from his own, determined to frustrate Atoi’s intention. They 
together visited the hill where the flesh was cooking, and, destroying 
the oven, buried the remains in the earth. They found the heart put 
on one side for the special delectation of their constant friend and 
companion, Atoi. Earle was afterwards good-humouredly told by 
the chief that their interference had been of no avail, as they had 
found the grave where the flesh had been buried, and opening it, 
soon after he and his friends had left, had finished cooking it and 
eaten it all. Earle argued long, and probably loudly, with the chief 
upon this question. Atoi asked him what they did with their thieves 
and runaways in England, and he told him “ flog them or hang 
them.” “Then,” replied the Maori, “ the only difference is that we 
eat them after we have killed them.” The same chief told him that 
before the introduction of potatoes the people in the interior had 
nothing to eat but fern roots and £umera (another edible root) ; fish 
they never had in the rivers, so that human flesh was the only sort 
that they ever partook of. 

Another early traveller in New Zealand, Ellis, who had admirable 
opportunities for arriving at the real motive for this custom, tells us 
that the Maoris “eat the bodies of their enemies that they might 
imbibe their courage ;” and that they exulted greatly at the banquet 
upon the body of a great chief, for they thought that they would thus 
obtain his valiant and daring spirit. 

The Eastern Polynesians made war chiefly for the purpose of 
obtaining bodies ; hence when clearing away the brushwood from a 
place where they expected to engage an enemy, they cheered each 
other with cries of “Clear away well, that we may kill and eat, and 
have a good feast to-day.” Their haughtiest threat was always “‘ We 
will kill and eat you,” and to be eaten was always the greatest dread 
of the exiled and conquered. Dr. Turner, in his most interesting 
work on Samoa, tells us that in New Caledonia “it was war, war, war, 
incessant war,”. and that all the good bodies were picked out from the 
dead for the oven, whilst the bad were thrown away. If it wasa 
woman, they ate only the arms and legs." On Maré they devoured 
all. Their appetite for human flesh was never satisfied. “‘Do you 
mean to say that you will forbid us the fish of the sea? Why, these 





Cannibalism. 


are our fish!’ This is how they talked when you spoke against 
cannibalism.” 

When white men first landed in Australia the degraded natives 
received them with the greatest respect, they considered them to be 
the embodied spirits of their own dead. The Australians were, and 
still are in the less-known northern parts, habitual cannibals, and 
always eat their own dead, for fear of wasting good provision. The 
black bodies being scalded, when being prepared for the oven, 
became white as the black cuticle came away. Thus, when Europeans 
first presented themselves to their astonished visions they simply and 
reverently received them as the materialised spirits of their scalded 
ancestry. 

Amongst the Indians of America the custom does not ever seem 
to have been a universal one; although it was general amongst certain 
tribes. Schoolcraft relates, in his great work on the “ Indian Tribes,” 
that the Sioux will eat the heart of an enemy, and that all the war 
party will try to get a mouthful, believing, with the Maoris, that they 
gain courage thereby. Back, too, in his “ Arctic Expedition,” tells of 
a Cree Indian who had killed and eaten his wife, daughter, and two 
sons, and would have killed the youngest, a boy, and fed upon him 
also, had he not come upon Back’s encampment. But this can 
hardly be cited as a case typical of the cannibal instincts of that 
tribe, as it was only brought about by the direct famine. In Terra 
del Fuego the otherwise unreasoning natives show a spirit of intelli- 
gent economy by always eating, in times of great distress and want, 
the oldest women of the tribe, as being of much less value than their 
dogs, which they will not kill until all the grandmothers are consumed. 

But one of the strangest phases of cannibal lore has yet to be 
touched upon, that, namely, with which all the greatest thaumaturgists 
and necromancers have been accused from the days of Hadrian, who 
is known to have sacrificed many young lives in the prosecution of 
his unholy inquiries, to our own. There is some foundation for this 
belief in the fact that for some of the deeper and wilder mysteries of 
the black art an innocent life had to be offered up, from the emana- 
tions of whose spilt blood the disembodied spirits of the invoked 
dead could materialise themselves, and answer the queries of those 
daring seekers who stopped at nothing to gain their unhallowed ends. 
It is related that the necromancers of Thessaly added the blood of 
infants to that of black lambs in their incantatory rites, that the 
evoked spirits would render themselves objective from the exhalations 
of the blood. In the present day Hayti is charged with being the 
home of a secret sect of devil-worshippers, the Voodoos, who practise 
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most mysterious and impious solemnities, in which children are killed 
and offered up, and the bodies eaten by the adepts as part of the 
awful ceremonial. The Russian, Polish, and indeed all the Slay 
races, credit the Jews with the use of this rite to this day, and it is 
one of the many groundless reasons that they hold for the constant 
persecution of that race. They believe that at the Passover a child 
is killed and eaten with many dark and unheard-of observances, 
How thoroughly this absurd tradition is credited may be learned 
from the perusal of the recent criminal trials in Hungary. 

It has been a pleasant task to the writer to attempt, in the above 
pages, to excuse the habit of cannibalism amongst its votaries. It is 
always unpleasant to remain silent when one hears a comrade unfairly 
aspersed ; just so it has been with the writer when he has read or 
heard of the unjust estimation in which all cannibals are held. 
Many, in fact most writers improperly and wrongly charge canni- 
balism with being a morbid and unnatural appetite ; in most cases 
it is nothing but the expression of a natural want. The demand 
and desire for human flesh would die out in nearly all places were 
the other flesh obtainable. In those regions where cannibalism still 
flourishes much may be done, and is done, by the example of the 
first white settlers—the traders—-and the teaching of the missionary, 
but teaching and example alone will never suffice to remedy the evil ; 
the root of the matter must be gone to ; and to cure it, many and 
varied animals that are fit for food must be introduced, when the 
thing will right itself. 

A. ST. JOHNSTON. 





SCIENCE NOTES. 


SCINTILLATION. 


NE of the earliest of my physical speculations was an explanation 

of the twinkling of the stars. My theory was, and still is, 

that it is a simple result of the varying refraction of the atmosphere ; 

that the air above and around us is in a state of perpetual commotion, 

is a billowy ocean, and consequently we are at one moment under 

the crest and at the next under the hollow of a wave, and thus the 

total density of the air in which we are immersed varies from moment 
to moment. 

This being the case, the refraction must vary, and with such 
variation the apparent position of some of the stars must change. As 
they have no visual diameter, are mere points of light, a barely 
measurable variation of this kind would displace the whole orb, and 
cause such lateral agitation of the proceeding light rays as would 
modify their presentment to the eye, and produce visual chromatic 
disturbances. 

To test this theory, look at any star or stars on or near the zenith. 
No scintillation of these can ever be seen. The perpendicular rays 
suffer no refraction whatever, therefore no variations of refraction are 
there possible. 

Then follow the stars downwards to the horizon. On a clear 
night the amount of scintillation will show itself increasing steadily 
with the obliquity of the star rays on their incidence to our 
atmosphere. 

I have observed again and again that onclear windy nights, that 
is, when the atmospheric billows are greatest, the stars of given 
altitude and brilliancy twinkle more than in calm weather. 

That the density of the air varies from moment to moment is 
shown by the tremblings of the surface of a well constructed water 
barometer, where every variation of atmospheric pressure is dis- 
played on a scale 13} times greater than by an ordinary mercurial 
barometer. 

M. Ch. Montigny, of Brussels, has recently written on the subject. 
His observations appear to be in harmony with the above, though 
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his explanation is different. He forecasts the weather by the colour 
which predominates in the scintillation; blue indicating rain. I 
have only a short abstract before me, but if I can procure the original 
publication, described as a “brochure,” I will return to the subject 
in a future note. It is one of especial popular interest, as the obser- 
vations demanded may be made by anybody without any costly 
astronomical appliances. 

I may add that I have used an ordinary binocular opera glass (a 
good one, of high power) with much advantage in observing scintil- 
lation. The modern binocular telescopes advertised by Browning 
are probably still better, but I have not yet tried one. Great tele- 
scopes are of no use. 


JAPANESE FORESTRY. 


HE Japanese contribution to the International Forestry Exhibi- 
tion at Edinburgh is exceedingly interesting, not only as 
regards the exhibits themselves, but, further, on account of their 
skilful display. The combination of objects and pictures is especially 
instructive, the objects showing what could be but imperfectly or 
less satisfactorily represented by pictures ; the pictures showing those 
features that cannot be presented as objects. Thus the timber, the 
bark, the fruits, the industrial applications of a given tree are shown 
as objects, while the growing tree in its forest home is shown by a 
picture of itself and surroundings. 

I have already referred (April last) to the lessons we may learn 
from the Japanese in the utilization of coal mines as scientific obser- 
vatories, and now it is evident that we have much to learn from them 
above ground. Forestry as a science is practically unknown in this 
country. I am not aware of the existence of any chair of forestry in 
any of our universities—dead languages and living trees are probably 
incompatible—and we certainly have no special schools of forestry. 
In Japan, the science of forestry has long been established as an im- 
portant branch of national education, with very profitable results. 

Many of the Japanese exhibits—barrels for example—are polished, 
and one of their polishing tools is the bark of a species of Zguisetum. 
My readers may remember that, in March last, I described the 
little known uses of the silicious coat of mail of the dried equisetum 
stems that are sold in some obscure by-streets of London under the 
name of “ Dutch rush.” 

The Japanese use another natural sand paper which they find 
prepared for them in the leaves of Aphananthe aspera, 1 have no 
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practical acquaintance with these, and, therefore, can say nothing 
concerning their practical merits as compared with our glass paper, 
sand paper, and emery paper. 

As a “wrinkle” for the uninitiated, I may add, by the way, that 
glass paper is the most suitable for polishing soft wood, sand paper for 
very hard wood, bone, ivory, &c., and emery paper for metals. Dutch 
rush will cut either, following the smoother of these papers for a 
higher polish, but it is specially applicable to plaster of Paris and 
other similar soft material that would show ugly scratches after either 
of the above-named papers. 

The great success of the Health Exhibition has fully justified the 
opening of another on the same ground. We—the British public in 
general and cockneys in particular—may all hope that its speciality 
will be interpreted with the same elasticity as “ Health” has been, 
and that South Kensington will keep its eye on Edinburgh, and not 
allow the Japanese Forestry contribution to leave our shores without 
showing in London. 


EMERALD GREEN WALL PAPERS. 


ig “The Journal of Science” of August last is a paper by 


Mr. Robert Galloway on “ Emerald Green,” a favourite bugbear 
of alarmist paragraph writers who describe the terrible consequences 
of arsenical wall papers. Mr. Galloway has an intimate practical 
knowledge of the pigment, having been concerned in its manufacture 
on a large scale. He describes the various methods of manufacture, 
and confirms the views which I expressed in my notes (April, 1881, 
and June, 1884,) concerning the fallacy of the stories that are told of 
the poisonous doings of arsenical wall papers—not only in newspaper 
paragraphs, but also in works of considerable scientific pretensions. 

Thus, in Dr. Kolbe’s “ Inorganic Chemistry” it is stated that 
arseniuretted hydrogen is formed by the fermentation of the starch 
paste employed for fastening the paper to the walls. Mr. Galloway 
says that “it is perfectly obvious that the fermentation must cease 
after a time, and, therefore, the poisonous effects of the paper must 
likewise cease, if its injurious effects are caused by the fermentation.” 
He might have added that no such fermentation could possibly com- 
mence, seeing that arsenic effectually prevents such fermentation by 
poisoning the fungus germs that produce it. 

He shows that the alleged volatilization of arsenious acid, stated by 
others as the source of danger, cannot occur without a breaking up 
of the compound, which is an aceto arsenite of copper. If it thus 
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parts with any of its arsenic, it loses its colour. Instead of doing 
this, it is remarkable for stability of colour. 

Even the mechanical detachment of the pigment from the paper, 
which I admitted to be a possible source of mischief, can do but 
very little harm. This is proved by the fact that it is manufactured 
in the form of a dry powder, and Mr. Galloway says that when this 
is packed in the factory, “clouds of its dust ascend in the air, and 
during the time I had to do with its manufacture I never heard that 
any of the factory hands suffered, nor did I suffer from arsenical 
poisoning. If there is any abrasion of the skin, the dust produces 
a sore, and also the delicate lining of the nostrils is apt to be 
affected.” 

I quote this testimony in support of my own heresy on this sub- 
ject, because the baseless panic has largely deprived us of one of the 
richest pigments that can be manufactured at a moderate expense. 

The practice of covering one paper with another instead of 
effective stripping off of the old paper and removal of the old paste, zs 
mischievous, zf the paper is non-arsenical and the walls are at all 
damp, owing to the decomposition of the old paste and old paper, 
and the organic poison thus produced. I once encountered a 
disagreeable demonstration of this. After a long walk in Wales I 
stopped at a poor inn, was soon asleep in a little ill-ventilated bed- 
room, but awoke in the early morning with a headache and the idea 
of breathing a sickly atmosphere. This was confirmed on opening 
the window and comparing the inner with the outer air. I then 
found that the walls were thickly padded with cushion-like layers of 
paper, and learned that the hostess, in order to please her guests by 
making the room look fresh and clean, papered it herself at the 
beginning of every season. She had done this ever since her 
marriage, and her children were then full grown. 

Had she used arsenical papers, the paste and old layers of paper 
would have remained undecomposed, like the layers of bird-skins 
packed by Mr. Gould and other ornithologists in the manner 
described in my first note on this subject. 


THE MAELSTROM. 


HE killing of a popular legend, even when baseless, is a slow 
process, but when it has some sort of slender foundation, 

which is commonly the case, its vitality is wonderful. This is curi- 
ously shown by the stories of the Maelstrém, which is still described 
as of old in some of our geographical text-books. I have just turned 
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up a quotation from “The Leisure Hour” of last November which 
is amusing. We are told that “An American captain visited this 
whirlpool tx one of its calmer intervals, and ran along the edge of it 
with his ship.” His estimate of its diameter was about a mile and a 
half, and he says that “The velocity of its current increasing as it 
approximates to its centre, and gradually changing its dark blue 
colour to white, and foaming, tumbling, and rushing to its vortex, very 
much concave, as much so as the water in a funnel when half run 
out ; the noise too, hissing roaring, dashing—all pressing on the mind 
at once—presented the most awful, grand, and solemn sight I ever 
experienced. We were near it about eighteen minutes, and in sight 
of it two hours. From its magnitude I should not doubt that instant 
destruction would be the fate of a dozen of our largest ships were 
they drawn in at the same moment.” 

All this, though in perfect accord with the regular old orthodox 
story, is rank fiction. 

On the roth July, 1856, I was sailing very near to the spot where 
the Maelstrém is marked on our English maps, and therefore looked 
for it on the detailed sailing charts and other Norwegian maps that 
were on board. It was not to be found on any of them. I then 
asked the captain as to its whereabouts, he having had much experi- 
ence in these parts. He told me that the only information he had 
ever been able to obtain concerning it was derived from English 
geography books, and the accounts of English passengers ; that the 
fishermen who lived on the islands on each side of it knew nothing at 
all about it in consequence of their ignorance of the English language. 
He was cruelly satirical. 

There is a current between Lofotoden and Mosken (the position 
usually assigned to the fabulous vortex) known as Moskostrommen, 
one of the many tidal currents that run through the sounds between 
the multitude of islands constituting the Lofoden archipelago. At 
the spring tides when heavy gales are blowing from the east or west, 
the Moskéstrém is sufficiently dangerous to be avoided by prudent 
navigators, but in fair and calm weather it is no more dangerous than 
that between the arches of old Putney bridge. As Tonsberg says in 
his “ Norge” (the National Illustrated Handbook of Norway), “ the 
fishermen dwelling on the spot have no fear of the Strom, they fish in 
it and suffer their boats to drift on its surface.” For reasons that I 
have explained (Science in short Chapters, page 139), this current may 
have been more rapid in former times than now, but it was never any- 
thing but a simple tide stream running through a channel. 

It is not even the most remarkable stream of the kind in Norway. 
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The Sa/tstrim, near Bodé, on the mainland, is altogether on a very 
much larger scale. Dean Schytte says that “ in all Norway no natural 
phenomenon is so deserving of notice as Salstrommen ; indeed there 
is nothing like it.” Boats areactually swamped and lives are lost here 
when fishermen venture through it at the wrong time. It is caused 
simply by a large fjord (the Zndre Saltenfjord or “ Skjaerstadfjord” 
of Munch’s Map), an inland lake of many miles’ area communicating 
with the sea by a narrow channel, through which the tidal waters rush 
into and out of the fjord. 

If Captain Webb had done the Maelstrém instead of attempting 
the Niagara rapids he might still be among us and enjoying the joke 
of being credited with a great achievement. He could have drifted 
through in half-an-hour without wetting his head. 


Low TEMPERATURES. 


N one of my notes of August last, on the solidification of nitrogen 

by the agency of the low temperature obtained by boiling 

liquid oxygen, I ventured to suggest that a still lower temperature 
will be obtained by the boiling of nitrogen. 

I have since learned that this has actually been done by S. 
Wroblewski. The —186° C., or 367 degrees of Fahrenheit below the 
freezing point, has been beaten. According to the abstract of 
Wroblewski’s paper, published in the August number of the Journal 
of the Chemical Society, temperatures of “ several degrees below 
— 200° C.,” 424° Fah. below freezing, have been obtained by boiling 
nitrogen and carbonic oxide in vacuo. 

The construction of a thermometer for measuring these low tem- 
peratures is one of the difficulties of such ‘experiments. Wroblewski 
avails himself of the thermo-electric properties of metals for the pur- 
pose, using a hydrogen thermometer to start the graduation. 


SEPULCHRAL SANATORIUMS. 


N the vaults of the ancient church of St. Michan, Dublin, the 
corpses, instead of decomposing, become dry like mummies. 

Mr. C. A. Cameron has investigated this mystery. The vaults are 
built of limestone ; the air confined within them is remarkably dry 
and free from dust. To ascertain whether organic germs were absent, 
several tubes of infusion of melon were prepared, sterilized and 
sealed. Many of these were opened at different times in the labora- 
tory, where they speedily became turbid, owing to the development 
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of microzoa, which were sown therein by deposition of germs from 
the air of the laboratory. 

Ten of twelve were opened in one of the vaults, and left there 
for six weeks. Seven remained quite clear, including the two not 
opened ; the other five were filled with fungus. When the clear 
tubes were exposed to the air of the laboratory they became so thick 
that they could not be poured out. 

Here then we have evidence of the absence of bacili, bacteria, 
&c., in underground chambers ; and if the bacterium scare goes on 
developing, the catacombs of Paris will become a fashionable health 
resort, and limestone caverns in full demand at high rentals. 


TREES AND CLIMATE. 


HE rain that falls upon the land finds its way to the sea by two 
distinct courses. Some of it runs over the surface down the 
slopes, forming rills, brooks, and tributary rivulets ; another portion 
sinks beneath the porous surface, and thus forms the “ underground 
waters” that have been so ably studied by Mr. de Rance in this country. 
The remainder returns to the atmosphere as vapour before it 
reaches the sea. This evaporation is partially effected by the direct 
action of the sun upon the superficial moisture, and some of the 
underground water is absorbed by the roots of plants, carried up- 
wards as ascending sap to the leaves, and by them exhaled as vapour. 
The amount uplifted by this action is far greater than is com- 
monly supposed. In the official report of Geological Survey ‘of 
Wisconsin, published under the direction of the chief geologist by 
the Commissioners of Public Printing, is an account of the deter- 
minations made by Dr. J. M. Anders of the amount of water pumped 
from the earth by trees. 

He finds that the average exhalation from soft thin-leaved plants 
in clear weather amounts to about 14 ounces troy, per day of twelve 
hours, for every square foot of surface. Hence a moderate-sized elm 
raises and throws off 7? tons of water per day, and a grove of 1,000 
trees, oaks, maples, &c., exhales above 45,000 “barrels” of water 
during every clear day of its growing time. 

In the report the facts are applied to what is going on in America, 
where certain inland fertile districts are becoming converted into 
deserts by wholesale clearings; and in other places, such as the 
plains of Colorado, where only five or six years of irrigation and 
planting has already produced a measurable increase of rainfall. 

There can be little doubt that a great part of the deserts of Syria 
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and Africa are artificial ; have been desolated by reckless improvid- 
ence in cutting down trees to supply immediate wants, and that the 
original luxuriance of such historic regions as the site and neigh- 
bourhood of Palmyra may be restored by skilful replanting. 

A British colony anywhere on the high ground forming the 
equatorial watershed of the Nile and Congo basins, with agricultural 
extensions on all sides, would gradually influence its own surround- 
ings and render the reclamation of all the African deserts merely a 
question of time and growing population. 

Those who are still under the influence of the plausible demonstra- 
tions of Malthus should take the area of Africa and multiply it by 
the average number that tropical land ‘ské/fully cultivated can feed per 
square mile. The result will show that all the present inhabitants of 
the world would be insufficient to people this island, for since the 
cutting of the Suez canal it has ceased to be a continent, or even a 
peninsula. 

MALTHUSIAN MATHEMATICS. 


Y assuming that what may de actually must de (the customary 
foundation fallacy of mathematical theorists), Malthus proved 
—mathematically—that the human race must increase in geometrical 
ratio, unless this mathematically demonstrated rate of increase is 
checked by lack of means of subsistence. 

Many refutations of this have been offered, but the following, which, 
I think, is especially conclusive, appears to have been overlooked. 

The British aristocracy do not lack the means of subsistence, and 
they have not multiplied in geometrical ratio, nor even in arithmeti- 
cal ratio, nor any other ratio ; they have not multiplied at all ; they 
have not been able to maintain their numbers, in spite of the strongest 
inducements, and had we not continually created new peers, the pre- 
sent burning political question would have settled itself by the House 
of Lords becoming, ere this, a little sub-committee of about a dozen 
members. 

The same decay has occurred to all other aristocracies, of all 
races of men, and in all climates. So broad and general a fact 
supplies a full refutation of all the Malthusian speculations. 

The hard-working class is the only one that steadily multiplies, 
the rich, idle, and luxurious die out. As we increase our means of 
producing luxury and inducing idleness the greater is the proportion 
of those who rise from the lower multiplying ranks to enter the upper 
decaying classes ; and hence there is more reason to fear the future 
decline, than the future excessive increase, of the human race. 

W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 





TABLE TALK. 


Boun’s LIBRARIES 4ND THE PURCHASE OF BOOKS. 


NE aspect of the career of the late H. G. Bohn has not, in the 
biographical sketches which have appeared since his death, 
received sufficient attention. ‘To Bohn belongs the credit of having 
established, so far as it can yet be said to be established, the habit, 
in middle-class life, of purchasing books, instead of obtaining them 
from a library. The series known as the Standard Library was 
practically the first collection of cheap and desirable books brought 
within reach of the general public. Other cheap publications had, 
doubtless, preceded them. One Scotch firm gave a series of volumes, 
in a species of harlequin cover, which contained many readable tracts 
and a few works of solid interest. These, however, looked poor 
and cheap, and had few attractions for the purchaser. The same 
may be said of the series, in paper wrappers, of Charles Knight. 
Lardner’s Cabinet Encyclopedia was good so far as it went, but did 
not go far enough, and was not, on its first production, specially 
cheap. Other series might be mentioned. All, however, were 
distanced by the Standard Library. The European Library of Mr. 
Bogue is said to have been earlier in date. If this is so, Mr. Bogue 
is entitled to the honour of originating a scheme which Bohn took 
out of his hands. I well remember the pride of ownership I felt asa 
youth in the augmenting row of goodly-looking books which, with 
the appearance of a new volume of “Bohn,” extended along my 
shelves. The cloth covers seemed, in their day, models of good 
taste ; the volumes were convenient in shape and fairly printed, and 
the literary value of the contents was satisfactory. Italian literature 
had, at first, almost a monopoly, thanks to the possession by Bohn of 
copyright or MSS. of Roscoe, an elegant scholar, who, however, 
lived in comfortable times for an author, won by not very arduous 
effort a high reputation, and is already, to some extent, out of date. 
Lanzi and Cellini and Machiavelli gave way, however, in time to 
Schiller and Goethe and Schlegel, and the ultimate addition of 
writers like Milton, Gibbon, De Foe, Cervantes, Rabelais, Ranke, 
Guizot, &c., gave the whole a cosmopolitan character it has since 
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maintained. ‘That the volumes are all perfect, or in every case so 
good as they ought to be, may not be maintained. Their claim to 
have widely extended the circle of the book-buying public cannot, 
however, be disputed. 


Mr. Woo.Lner’s SILENUS. 


UMEROUS as are the reviews of Mr. Woolner’s lovely poem! 
Silenus, which have appeared in different organs of critical 
opinion, none that I have seen gets at what I take to be the kernel 
or the substantificque mouelle, as Rabelais calls it, of the work. 
The interpretation I put upon it seems, in part, indicated by the 
design on the cover, a strong spear broken, and with the point turned 
back towards the hand by which it has been grasped or hurled. The 
lesson of Silenus which has puzzled the pundits, is the breaking of 
the will in a man of high ideal and lofty ambition. In a time when life 
grows more complex, when the strife is more arduous, and the condi- 
tions surrounding success are less independent, discouragement and 
possibility of collapse attend closely upon genius. For a successful 
struggle with the world men of the highest and most refined type 
are not always the best fitted. A hundred things are capable of 
breaking the will of genius, and from the moment that this result is ob- 
tained the life is “ cast in shallows and in miseries.” Silenus, genius, 
warrior, demigod, “ exultant in the might of youth,” “radiant as a 
summer morn,” “loved of the loveliest, Syrinx,” leaves home to 
range with Dionysus the southern seas and bear to Indian lands the 
treasure of the vine. He returns and finds his love dead, drowned 
among the reeds to which she had fled to avoid the impure embrace 
of Pan. At this point, then, his life is shattered. No object worthy 
of ambition remains within his reach. After an arraignment of 
Pan such as Timon might have uttered, and before which the god, 
immortal as he is, recoils in fear, Silenus withdraws himself from com- 
panionship, rejecting the consolation put forward by Dionysus. Fol- 
lowing this, the narrative portion of the poem, comes the psychological, 
in which is exhibited the decadence of Silenus into the irreverent 
being whom the “ Edonean king” derides as a “huge wine-bag.” 
One flash of his divine power survives, and for a few moments he 
stands heroic, accepted and protected of the gods, who will not 
willingly see what is most divine flouted, scorned, and injured by 
ignorance. In his prophecies, Silenus, from the depths of his know- 
ledge, sees through the coarse natures around him and reveals their 
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fate. Captive maidens wail his sorrows while hoping in another 
world to find “the lovers of our souls we never found.” To those 
whom the fine and eminently poetical treatment of this poem has 
delighted, this insight into what seems to be its lesson can scarcely 
be otherwise than acceptable. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH MODES OF ADDRESS. 


MONG the many instances of difference between ourselves and 
our closest neighbours on the continent, none is more strik- 
ing than the manner in which, in writing or in speech, we address 
foreigners. While, with an easy assumption that in bestowing a French 
designation he is paying a compliment, the Frenchman addresses as 
Monsieur the stranger of every country from Coromandel to Nova 
Zembla, the Englishman strives to bestow on each visitor his 
appropriate designation. ‘This, the more polite course, would be the 
more sensible also, if our knowledge were equal to our desire to 
please. When, however, a Frenchman has been called Monsieur, 
a German Herr, an Italian Signor, and a Spaniard Sefior, the 
limited acquaintance of most Englishmen with foreign modes of 
address is at fault. Which of us knows how a Russ, a Norwegian, 
a Greek, a Turk, or a Montenegrin is to be called? At this 
point we fall back with a rather servile imitation upon the French 
and address all as Monsieur, unless, with some vague notion of 
race, we prefer to assign them a German origin and speak to them 
as Herr. On the whole then, for convenience at least, the French 
system seems the better. Our word Mr. looks so foolish when 
written at length, some hesitation might be felt about according it. 
Still, we should be wiser in adhering to one uniform method of 
address, and this, of course, involves the general employment of 
Mr. It is doubtful in another respect which is the more to be con- 
demned, the pride or the mauvaise honte of a Frenchman, that makes 
him decline to speak any language except his own, until he has duly 
mastered it, or the rather arrogant courage of the Englishman who 
bungles along through a foreign language regardless of the ridicule 
he incurs or the solecisms he commits. 


AMERICAN ACTING IN ENGLAND. 


MONG the countries to which we have to take off our hats in 
the matter of comic acting is America. France, Germany, 
and Holland showed in turn their possession of a school of comic 
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acting better than anything we can claim, and the United States 
have now followed suit. To make such a statement involves 
some humiliation and some surrender of national pride. It has none 
the less to be made. In a series of wretched pieces which, from 
motives of vanity or of economy, were confined to adaptations by the 
manager, the Augustine Daly Company, which held possession of 
Toole’s theatre, proved itself superior to any company for the 
performance of farcical or eccentric comedy we can boast. The 
separate actors may, of course, be rivalled in England. Regarded 
from this point of view, however, our cause for self-congratulation is 
not overpowering. If we are provided with a Mrs. Sterling to pit 
against Mrs. Gilbert, whom are we to oppose to Mr. John Lewis? 
It is, however, in respect of ensemble that the merit of the American 
company is entitled to highest acknowledgment. A company so 
admirable in discipline has not been seen since the unfortunate but 
never to be forgotten visit of the Rotterdam troupe. In England the 
desire" of one actor to go beyond his fellows is constantly apparent. 
Pieces are written for an actor who enjoys an absolute supremacy over 
others. When this is not the case, certain actors are always trying, 
at the expense of the piece or their fellows, to obtain an undeserved 
and undesirable prominence. Very few are the cases where the stage 
management is strong enough to resist so unblessed an ambition. 
A representation such as was given by the Daly Company of Colley 
Cibber’s “She Would, and She Would not,” in which every part was 
fitted with the precision of machinery, conveys a lesson in art we still 
need to study. That a company under the direction of Mr. Hare, 
and with an actress like Mrs. Kendal, is incapable of giving a represen- 
tation of this class, I do not say. I should like, however, to see the 


effort made, 
SYLVANUS URBAN, 





